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FOREWORD 



Vocational education programs in the Unlte^ States serve a diverse client^ with a multitude 
of programsjn complex and diverse^settings: The diversity and complexity of these settings con- 
tribute, in f^ct. to the federal policymaker's dilemma: how to formulate federal educational policy 
that is relevant in all settings: • ' • ' - ; 



Policy analysis, too. is complex and multi-opinionated. This duaj complexity of programs and 
policy analysis presents specialjjrbblems for developer? of policy options. The policy analysts role 
is seldom simple, but tHe search for policy alternatives that are rne.aningful and useable Is an 
essential undertaking if vbcatlbnal eduSatlbn is to mbve fbrward. ^ ^ ' 

: ■ f : = 

Federal policymakers are the primary audience for this policy paper. However, state and local 
policymakers shbuld find the presentatibn bf pblicy bptibns and the discussibn bf their advantages 
and disadvantages tb be useful. > ^ 

The National Center expresses its apjbrejciatibn tb Clyde F. Maurice, the policy paper author. 
Dr. Mauricejs an Assistahtprdfessbr in the Departrhent of Educjtibhal Leadership at Florida. State 
University. Originally from Trinidad. West Indies. h| received a Ph.D. in Vocational Education from 
the University of Minnesota. '* , ' / 

' - / ■ , « 

The National- Genter^expresses its appreciation to the fSJlJowing individuals who reviewed Dr. 
Maurice's policy paper: Dr. Donald M. Clark. National Association for Industry-Education Cooper- 
ation; Dr. Melvin Dubnick. University of Kansas; and Dr. George McCall.. University of Missouri-St. 
Louis. ^ 

VajuabJe assistance fn se[ecjmg the pojicy paper authors was provided by Dr. Don Glentry^ 
Indjana State pirectoi; of Vocatiooal Education; Wilburn Pra^tt. Kentucky §tafepjrector o 
tibnal EdacatiOQ^'pr: Beryl Fladin. University of Southern California; and National Center staff 
members Dr. Morgan Lewis. Dr: Wes Badke. Dr: duliet Miller. Dr. Susarj Irnel. and Dr. Linda Lotto., 
Dr. William Dann, University of Pittsburgh, conducted ari infbrrt>ative pblicy analysis seminar fbr 
the paper authbr^. Addltibnally. Natiorral Center staff \A/brked with the authbrs in identffying rele-^ ^ 
vant literature. 



The Natibnal Center is- indebted tb the staff members whb wbrk^^d on the study. The study was 
cbnducted In the Infbrmatibn Systems- Dlvisibn. Dr. Jbel Magisbs. Assbciate Directbr. Dr. Floyd L. 
McKihriey. Senior Research Speci^ist, served as Project Directbr arid Alan Kohan as Graduate 
Besearch Assbciate. Dr. McKiririey. a fdrrner secbridary vbcatibrial educatiori teacher, holds a 
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of eduj:atidn Mr. Kdhari is a ddctdral carididate iri cdrripreherisiye vdcatidrial educatidri at The ; 
Ohio State Uriiversity arid has a M.Ed, in CiJrriculUrri arid IristrUctidri frorri the Uriiversity df Hawaii. 
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A PREFACE 



Federal poiicV»«^kers need to be aWare of alternative policy options before they can make 
decisions reparding the optimal resolution o*f critical Droblems in vocational education. By utilizing 
the expertise of vocational educators, the poficy option should provide policymakers with infof- 
mation regarding anticipated impact, advantages and disadvantages of each alternative. • _ 
— — . . . ■ _ _ _ ^ . . ^ ^ . . 

* RecbgniziVig this need of federal pj)Jicymakers, the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Vbcatibrial and Ajdult Education (OVAE) requested Aat the National Center for Research in Vbca- 
tibrial Educatibri conduct a study f^r the purjabse d| preparing policy analysis papers in eight pr\or- 
ity areas bf high hatibnal ir^erest. The areas identified by OVAE were (1) private sectbr involve- % 
rtieht with t|ieo/bcatidrial community. (2) ehtjepreheijrship, (3) defense preparedness,:(4j high 
technblbgy. (5) ybUth emplbymerit, (6) special heeds of special pbpulatibns, (7) excellence in edU- , 
cation, and (8) educational techhblbgy. . \ 

---- - -J -_ ■ - ^ . : > • 

lo accordance with the Instruct pns received from tKe Office of Vbcatibrial arid Adult Educa- * 
tion, fhelNatjonal Center ior ReSQa[ch in Vocational Education cdnducJted a limited competitive 
search for authors who would d^vetop policy^analysls paters on the eight critical issues in voca- 
tional educat[on. Vocational educatjon faculty members from educational professional deyelop- 
"^^QMJ^^^L'^^^i^i^^'^"^ competition by submjtting a f[ve-page 

proposal; No proposals were received on the topic of defense preparedness:^fter an extensive 
mternal arid external review process, eighi aatjiors were approved by \f^e Assistant Secretary ior 



Vocational Education, U.S; Department of Education: ^ 



• The authors were provided assistance in policy aoa+ysTTprocedures, ideraifica^lbh-of relevant 
literatu^, and feedback on draft pajSi^s by policy anS^ts and educatol^. The authors presented 
their papers at a seminar in Washington, D.Q^^r key federal vocational education policymakers. 

Other policy papers produced in this series are: . : 

• George H/Cbpa, University bl- Minnesota 
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EKECUTIVE SUMMARY 



/'^^js paper provides an analysis of pblicy bptibns in the area of vbcatibrial-educatidn/private- 
sectbr (VERS) ci^bperatibn. Although its primary audience is federal policy makers, it is also 
intended fbr state and local p^rsbnnel whb are cbricerned with strengthening the ties between • 
vocational education and the private sectbr. ^ . 



The intent of the paper is to enable'pblicymakers tb acquire an adequate bacRgrbUrid of 
information to enable them to make rational choices ambng suggested pblicy alternativigs. Cbii- 
sislent witti this objective^an atternpt was made to provide two types of infbrrnatibn: (1) Infbrma- 
tion_to understand the contex1_of the problem jpd (2) Informatibn to understand ttie environment 
for policy deve^lopment^nd jrripjernentation .To^ these two streams of information provided 
a foundation for recommending policy options, as well as a backdrop for policy deliberation and 
implementation:' 

^ * . ' 

The attempt to understand the context pf current V6PS cooperative practi.ce revealed that, 
ajthough the concept of cooperation is' simple arid appealing, it is veFy difficult to implement: Sev- 
eral factors seem to undermine the effectiveness of cooperative activities. There is an historical 
inabiliiy for education and industry to overcome inherent'differences; current cooperative prac- 
tibes are described as "fragmented, duplicative, ar^d ad hoc"; voluntarisrn as the basis for coopera- 
tion sbmetirnes detracts from the ability of ^bcatldnal education to rhaintaln a consistent philosoph- 
ical fbciis; and funds :are hot available for vocational education linkages activitJes. But these are 
only a few of the prbblems. When cbupled wit^h bther urideVlyirig issues (e.g., infringement of the 
private sectbr in the training enterprise, determihatibh of whb should bear the cost bf tralrilrig, the 
perceived inability bf vbcatioha! education to respond quickly -tb technblogical changes), the dire 
heed fbr pblicy initiatives in this area quite evident. ' 

Piilic^, hb^ever, cahribt be pUrsUed befbre there is sbme iri-depth cbrislderatibri bf pblicy 
develc^prilerit'arid implemeritatibri issues. A pblicy bbjectiv^ must be deterhliried, the perspei::tives 
of interest groups must be captured, the legal framework withiri which pblicies are tb be iftiple- 
merited must be understbbd, and the alternative pblicies must be analyzed iri a variety bf ways tb 
assess their feasibility. * ^ 

With these issues providirig a framework, four pblicy optibns„are set forth that give rise to 
twenty-eight policy alte?natjves Using criteria and input from the field, these have been limited to 
twelve'possible policy alternatives They are as follovis: 

^. j» , 

Vocational education planning requirements could be restructured to reflect the priority 
given to vocatidnal-education/private-sector cooperation:. 

j • Incentives should be provided for local companies to support vocatidfTal education 
\ prograrns 



Government should partjaMy.(or fully) fund a'prlvate-sector coordinator at each postsec- 
ondary vocational institution: ^ 

Qovernment should provide funds to i,ndustry for professional updating of teachers; 

Government should provide funds to encourage the development of multi-agency tech- 
nology priority councils to develop training priorities; 

Government should provide funds for large demonstration projects to develop and 
implement vbcational-educgtibn/private-sector cooperative structures to address specific 
problems experienced lavocatlonal education. 



_ ? 



Government should providelundslor development of a registry pf employees from "state 
bf-the-art" industrial facilities whb would be available for Iban tb voeiitibnal institutibns. 

• Gbverrimerit should sponsor speciality training centers br centers bf excellence for each 
vbcatibhal education program area in each state. These should be industry based and 
industry cbntrblled. . , . 

• Incentives should be provided for the initiation of adbpt-a-prbgrarh cooperative relation- 
ships to secure industry support for vocational prdgrarhs. 

• Gdverhment should create a vdcatidnal-edUcatidn/private-sectd^^ cddperatidn fdufidatlon 
in each state thro ug'h the funds secured from a small corpdrate tax. 

• Government should provide the fiscal encouragement for industries to develop industry 
assistance plans for providing assistance to schools. 

Government should issue federal contracts to industries for providing services to voca- 
tional education institutions; _ 

^ V 

These twelve alternatives are explored in more detail regarding their effects, consequences, 
possibijity for successful irhplernentation. political feasibility, and potential fbr change of status 
quo. ^ 

The rainbow of hbpe is bn the hbrizbn bf VERS cooperative activities. Given the flurry bf activir 
ties and the depth bf cphcerh in the vbcsttibhal educatibh cbrrirriurijty, the vision of truly integrated 
vbcatibnal-education/privatg-sectbr cbb|>erative ties is sbrrietHthg rribre than empty hope. With a 
willirighess tb uhderstahd. accorrimbdate, aiid shai*e, arid with the preserice of adequate policy 
stirriuli, bur faintest hopes can rhatel'ialize. The gap between trairiirig'arid prbductiori dr th^ hiatus 
between educatibri arid work may sorrieday be iridistiriguishabJe. 
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eHftPTER 1 
INTROiueflON 



Jhe subject addressed in this paper is the Involvernent of the private sector with the vocational 

community: The subject js part of the' domain of cdhtent (and practice) that is cdnventionally 
referred to as industry-educatjqn cooperation or business-industry-education linkage. Since the 
papery Is direcjed Primarily to policymakers at the national level, it has two policy-oriented foci: to 

P'^^^'5^5_^^9^'l^?^'°A^Q^^^''^_^J^'l*^ L^J'J_^5j?''_Tyl^^L^'^_^^ P9i'^y_?n^ ^9 develop and analyze 
appropriate policy options: The foundation aspect of the paper assesses what exists in the arena of 
vocational-education/pri^vate-sector (V^PS) cooperation so that the context and object of policy 
suggestions can^e clear: the policy development and analysis aspect explores alternative policy 
m.easures that cam be implemented to promote and nurture effective linkage arrangements: 

But why is such S policy investigation necessary? Most of us in vocational educatiojr^ have 
been so bombarded by terms such as cooperation, collaboration, linkage, and networking that our 
first impulse is to dismiss any such analysis as merely one of th£ passing episodes in the continu*^ 
irig discourse about the virtues of cdbperatibn with the private Sector. It is nbt.Jri vocational edu^- 
catibh we have reached a period bf reassessment where we must psmvide the scrutiny and direct 
tibri necessary fbr strerigtheriirig bur ties with the private sector. This paper prbvides the requisite 
fbuhdatibh for such ah undertaking. ^ j 

This ihtrbductbry section serves two f unctions: (1) it hbtes the paradox of cbpperatibn as con- 
ceptualized and practiced— which is simple, yet extraordinarily complex: and {2j it emphasizes the 
importance bf pursuing this policy investigation. 



The Paradox 

v » 

Terms such as cooperation, coordination, and linkage are jnjultively appealing. Usually. Jhey 
represent somethmg that 'sjnherl^ntly good In social and organization'arbehavior. Thus, In speak- 
ing of the Involvement of the private sector with the vocational community! there is the intuitive 
appeal-gnd tfie inherent goo^ that such arrangements connote: " > 

But while the appeal of the concept of linkage, bfetween^vocational edacation and the private 
sector is not overstated, neither is it new to link VocationSi fedacatibn with industry Is to align two 
complernentary social responsibilities— that of preparing individuals fbr the wbrfe of work and that 
bf prbducing gobds and Services fbr social consurnption. Mferging education with the world of 
wbrk igiust be appealing because sb roanyfbenefits could accrue. Even our predecessors in vbca- 
tibhal educatibri recbgriized the wisdbm bf such efforts. As Bartbn (1981) recollected, the cbncep- 
tion of public vbcatlbhal educatibri iri 1917 was a collaborative effbrt bf representatives frorri'the 
industrial arid edUcatibrial commUriltles. Each recognized the;cbrrirrioriality bf iriterests, arid each 
had foreseen the potential fbr mUtUal berieflt. 
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■ * _ _ . _ _ _ __ 

The equation was simple. If vbcatibrial educatibri prepared individuals with riqijjsite bccupa- . 
tibhal skills, then business and industry wbijld utilize these traihe'd individuals in the prbductibh of 
goods arid services. As conceived and practiced, it was trijl^a cbrriplerheritary arid mlitually bene- 
ficial relatibriship. Yet. Bartbri laments that the cbllabbratibri that started vbcatibrial educatibri in 
1917 has seribusly erbded. Why? The cbritfext for delivery bf vbcatibrial educatibri services has 
chariged: gbverrirrierital structures have becbrrie riio>e cbrriple)?; the vbcatibriaf iristitijtibn as an 
educatibrial entity has veered farther frbrri the industrial wbrld frbni whlchRt seeks its content; the 
wbrld bf wbrk is beirig restrijctured arid redefiried; arid the rate bf techribldgical change is of a 
riiagriitude that is uriequalled iri humari histbry. Iri additibri, this cbrriplexity is further enhanced by 
parbchiSlism, turf prbtectib^, arid the desire to j'etairvtraditibrial structijres that currently exist bQth 
iri educatibti arid iridustry. Sirice these charige#have precipitated cbrrespdndirig changes in the 
cpritext fbr cbllabbratibri, thefactbrs impinging bri cbdWiriative relatibnships between vocational 
educatibri arid the private sectbr have becbrhe equally cbmplex. 



The Importance of lhdu8try*Education Cooperation ~ 

At no other time In the history of vocational education have strong cooperative relationships 
with the private sector been as vital as they are today. The need for cooperative ties is aUjoo evi- 
dent from the subtle and overt mandates to establish '[nkages- There are jiscal r^stj-ai^nts at the 
federal, state, ar>^ local governmental levels; there is increasing discontent on the part of business 
and industry with the adaptabillty and responsiveness-of vocaj^onal education; and there is a dom- > 
inant pro-private-sector ideology in the present national administration, in addition, the vocational 
education literature is steeped with reference to practices and prbblerns associated with industry- 
education cooperation: An ongoing debate rages as to whether future delivery of vocational edu- 
cation will be school based or industry based (Doll 1979; Doll 1980). If there were ever a right time 
for cooperation to strengthen vocational education, that time is now. The terisibn. dynamics, and 
discontent that currently exist provide us with an Ideal bppbrturiity for iritrbspectibri and actibri. 

it is in this light that this pblicy analysis pap^r is writteri. It is iritrbspective becaijse it examines 
practices, issues, and concerris assbciated with the establishrrierit of cobperative ties betweeri 
industry and educatibn. But it is ajsb acti^fe brierited. because this examinatibri arid synthesis will 
generate the pblicy recbrrirrieridatibris that will prbvide a basis fbr actibri, 

V , Reasonior Pursuing Analysis 

Pblicy analysis arid pblicy recommendations are essential fea^Jres of the policy developrnent 
process. Any involvement in this process, however, presupposes that some deficient condition 
exfsts that cbuld be addressed or resolved through the aqopt[on of appropriate pohcies (Gil 1976) 
To set the tone for analysis, a key question must be posed Jhis ^luesjion is whether or not a defi- 
cient condition exists In the area of industry-B^ucation cooperation in vocational education that 
could be addres.sed by policy: In effect, some determination mast be made as to why policy is 
needed in this area: ^ - • 

' > ' 

The following chapters will show that deficient conditions do exist, and therefore, it is'entirely 
appropriate to explore whether policies can resolve and irnprove these conditions. But rribre , 
irnportantly, the rieed to exarhine policies in this area rests on the fact that cbbperative ties with 
. industry rnay be a mechanism for addressing many of the prbbl^riis faced by the vbcatibnal edijcli- 
tion corn munity. In this light, the deficient conditions are nbt rbbted sblely iri the currerit linkages 
with industry: rather, they extend to broader problems and issues affectirig vbcatibrial educatibri in 
general, " _ 
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\lt a'deficient condition exists, then the need arises to analyze this dondltlon and then generate* 
pohcy options; The approach must be sensitive to (1) problem-specific concerns and (2) policy- 
specific conc^e^rns; Pro^blerTHspec|fic concef^ require understanding of particular prdblem§ or defi- 
cient conditions so that^ap^prqprjate policy measures can be designed to reftiedy them. Policy- 
specific concerris. on the other hand. asa|ssJthe context for successfully adoptig and impiement: 



ing policy options: While the f^rsHssabsta^;^^ and concerned with the conditmn that warrants 
policy, the second is political an^ deals with the idiosyncracies of the policy development process. 

The problem-specific part of the aniysis tr[e^to assess ihe status of pc)0P6_rat^ive activities 
between vocational education and the private sector: It endeavors to determine Ihe kind of coop- 
erative arrangemer>ts that are currently in effect and to deterrnj^ie thpse deficient coridition^ (prob- 
lems, issues, and concerns) that can be addressed by policy directives: To accornplish this, a thor-""*^ 
bugh exarriiriatlori of the literature on industry-education cooperation was conducted, and 
discussions were held with individuals whb.are engaged in or somehow involved with cooperative 
activities with the private sector, ^bur categories of information were elicited from these sources: 
currer>t cooperative practices, prbblerhs experienced, facilitative factors and circumstances, and 
related concerns and issues. 

IThese data provided a broad sense of vbcatibrial educatibn's invblvement with the private sec- 
tor. But this information only addressed what is occurring, riot v^y such occurrences are taking 
place. Merely ribtirig problems, facilitative factors, arid pbricerris arid issues dbes nbt. iri itself, fbs- 
ter effective polii^y intervehtiori. Unless ah awareness exists as to why problecris arise, or how facil- 
itative factors contribute to effective furictibriirig. rib viable pblicy directives will be formulated. 

All this goes back to the question. "What irifdrifiatidri does the policymaker need?" As 
Finsterbusch and Motz (1980) note, the pdlicymaker must be attuned td the "sdcial cdriditidri that 
requires a policy decision" (p. 16). In this context, "sdcial cdnditidri" is anaJdgdus td practices, 
problems^ and concerns related to VERS cooperation. But these authors also note that decision 
makers need to be aware of latent facjors underlying observed practices and problerns. Under- 
standing such factors rneans comprehending the behavioral dynamics undergirding cooperative 
^activities and answering the question. "Why?" In short, these factors seem to^xplain certain 
observed occurrences: \ ' ^ » 

To understand the role pf these latent factors in VEPS cooperation.-the literature on Inter- . 
brganizational theory was tapped to derive variables that could account for the successes and fail- 
ures of cooperative ventures. To assess whether these variables Sad any relevabce td vocational 
education's relatibriship td the private sector, the literature In vocational educatibri and training In 
general was analyzed to elicit appropriate evidence. ' \ 

This prbblem-specific arialysis cbritributes tb an iri-depth uriderstariding bf the problem. The 
paper assumes that such ari uriderstaridirig is critical tb fprrriulatirig arid irriplerrieritirig effective 
policies. The paper further assumes that such irifbrmatibri is the iriitial buildlrig bibck frbrii which 
pdlicy alternatives are fdrmiilated. i 

' - - - T- - - ^ - - - - - -- - - 

But any analysis df this type wduld be iricdmpletejA/ithdut givirig due i::drisideratibri td pdlicy- 
specific concerris. Such cdncerns are impdrtant since prdblems (or deficient i::driditidrisj are 
addressed by policies, and pdlicies are fdrmulated in a pdlicy system. As ndted by burin (1981) 
and Dye (1978)^ there are three elements of a pdlicy system— the stakehdiders, the existing public 
policies, and the policy environment, Each of these Is critical to successful policy formation, and. 
correspondingly, each should be considered in prior analysis. The policy stakehojders are individ- 
uals or groups who have a stake in the policy because they affect and are affected by governmen- 



tal decisions (Dunn I98lj. Existing public pbliciiBsriBpreserit the.existirig policy framework within 
which new pblicies will be irnplemented, whereas the policy erivirbriment *'is the specific cbritext in 
which events surrbundihg a pblicy issije bccijr" (p. 47). ' ' ^' ^ ' * . 

' In the analysis presented here. §n atterript was miade to secure irifbrmatiori_bn who the.staRe-. ^ 
holders are and td assess their relative positions oh alternative pblipy bptioris. This pari of the 
analysis required the identification of groups that^wbuld be affected by (and groups that would 
affect) any decisions relating to cooperative activities between vocational education and the pri- 
vate sector. Afterthese groups were identified, an attempt was made to project their respective 
positions on selected policy options. It was assumed that the role andiespbnsibilities of each 
group will dictate the intensity of their cbmmitme^^t to their merhb^rs. This will, ih tllrh, dictate the 
pbsitibris they are^willirig tb take bn pblicy initiatives. This infbrrh^tibn is critical sirice^ the sup.p 
br resistance bf these grbups will determine 'whether or hbt certain pblicies cbuld be addp'ted. 

Fbr pblicy mandates tb be effective, hbwever, there must be full awareness bf bther Relevant 
pblicies br the pblicy framew^k within which new pblicies will be adopted. This knowledge will 
enhance the prbbabiiity (hat policies will be mutually supportive and nondupMcative. To validate 

♦ this assumption, an examination was made to identify other relevant policies, and an assessment 
was made to determine whether these policies would support, dontradlct, or in some other way 

"Influence the policy alternatives suggested ■ ■ 

To determir^e furtherjhe degre^of externaj|nf1uenpe 6^^ alternatives, 
igating factors in the policy environment were noted: These factors included current moods, 
trends, or issues that would engender support or resistance to selected policy bptibns. Several 
soKirces provided Information on mitigating factors: published materials, interviews with key ind 
viduals who are involved in industry-education cooperative (lEG) activities, and discission wittn^ 
colleagues and students at the Florida State University. ' I 

^ ' Orgahizatibn bf Cbhteht fbr Presehtatibh^ 

To address prbperly the concerns mehtibhed iri the preceding paragraphs, the remainder bf 
the papjer is divided into five sectibhs: (1) the (Dract&e of cbbp^eratibn between vbcatibhal educa- 
tion an(^ the private sector (VERS), (2) cbnsideratibii^ fbr pblidy deliberaj|bn, (3) a compendium bf 
pblicy alternatives. (4) detailed analysis bf recbmmencted pblicies, and (5) cbncluding cbrhments. 

In Chapter 2, 'The Practice bf Cbbperatibn between Vbcational Education and the Private Sec- 
tbr." infbrmatibn'is prbvided tb capture the present status of vdcatlonal educsftion'^nrivolvemerit 
with blisiness and industry. The sectiori identifies who the cooperating agents are; jt details the 
nature bf cbbperative practices; documergts problems, issues, and concerns gssociated wijh coop- 
erative arrangements; and provides a sumniary to focus1he;dfficient cond|tjons that could be 
addressed by policy. This section of the paper will have addressed what was previously referred to 
as problem-specific concerns; ' ■ 

The sections that follow will be Jfevoted to policy-specific concerns Ghpater 3, covering 
"Considerations for Policy Deliberations.^* will lay the groandwork for deterrriining the feasibility of 
policy suggestions; It will respond to the following questions: What are the alternative explanations 
for the circarnstances that arise to create deficient conditions? If a federal role is taken, what pbl- 
icy objective should be pursued? What are the other relevant^blicies prbviding a framework wjthin 
which suggested policies must fit? vyhat groups could botentially be active in the p^ttcy atena? 
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Wharcharacteristi^^^ pjprticipating groups will Infer potential for resistance or support? And. • 
what a;;e the potential obstacles or barriers to policy deveiopment? 

/ . , , . . . .. . .. 

P^3P^^JA^ **A epmpendlum of Policy Alternat[ves/* lays a framework fo^deliberating^bout 
policy options: [t descri^bes four pojicy'options and several alternative policies within eacffof those 
options^ i^^eNrninary analysis wasxonducted to select the rnost promising of these alternatives 
for morp in-depth analysis and^ descripti6n: Evaluative criterii^included: the cost and benefjUs of 
each P^ic^ with respect to clients, key interest groups, and oversight ^agiencies; advantage^ and' 
disadvantages of eaoh; resistance p6tential;^short- and long-range effects; intended a^ unm- 
tended consequences; possibilities for successful implementation (with reason where necessary); 
political feasibility, unique constraints; and the potentiator change in sfatusqap (resource alloca- ' 
tibn. status ailbcatibn, brganiiatibnal arrangements). Selected professionals in vocational educa- 
tion were consulted sb that each policy could be rated on a five-point scale according to the' speci- 
fied criteria. The ratings we're used for cbmparative evaluation of the^blicy alternatives to select 
frbrh among them the mpst prbmising fbr mbre in-depth analysis.. 

Chapter 5, entitle^ "Detailed Analysis 6f Recbmmended Pblicies,** describes !he pblicies ^ 
selected using some of the sarrie criteria noted the preaBding|)aragraph. In additibn to describ- 
ing these pblicies in rridre detail, suggestions will be prcjj^ded bn the fbllbwirig: possible jrriplemen- 
tatidn strategies, prbvisidns fbr mdnitdring and evafuatibn: and barriers and facilitatbrs ^sbciated 
with^he implerriehtatidh of each. ' • ' ^ 

CihSpter 6. the "Cdnclusidri," offers final reriiarks*^abdut the invdlverffeht of vdcatidnal\educa- 
tiori with the private sector ahd'a'bdUt the role df federal, state. ahd«ldcal goverriments in fd^erirlg 
strong ties between them. f* 
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eHAPTER 2 



THE PRAGTieE OF BeePERATISN BETWEEN 
VdCAtldNAL EbUCAtldN AND tHE pl|iVAfE SECTOR 



Recetitly. a resurgence btx:br)cern about cooperatrortbetwe^n the edbcationaj and business 
cbThmuhities has arisen. It is reminiscent bf Naisblt's (1982) assertion that bur society is moving 
frbrh hierarchical structures to networks, and that netwbrks are the wave bf the future. If networks 
will, indeed, be the hatdre of f uture brganizatibnal structures, pblicyrriakers will need to examine 
the cbbperative practices bet\^e§ri vacatibhal educatibh and the private sector. Only then can they 
ensure that their policy decisioris are on the cbrrect cburse and will result in strong and viable 
ihterbrgahizatibhal arrangements. This chapter will examine the nature bf existing arrangerhents. 

- _ ' ' . - 

j:, __y The CbbperaMhg Entitles 

Cooperative endeavors between vdc^tidhar^ucation arid the private sector refer to two pri- 
mary entitiel: vocational educatton institutions, representing the educational community, and busi- 
ness and industry, repr^enting the conyujnity responsib*le for xHe producfton of goods and the 
delivefry af services; Butjor any kind of detailed analysis, this dichotomous perception would not 
suffice; * / - \ ^ 

- 1-3^ : ' - :-yi:4---:- - - — 

As Prafzner (1983) notes, industry is nora*nonollthic enterprise; Neither is education; There 
are a variety of vocational education institutions and an even greater variety of business and indus- 
trial establishrhents. Any permutation of various^poijjbinatio^is will be astounding. To the extent 
.thiit. specific industries and specific vocational eSuMtiori iristituti^ each hafve unique features 
(phi1osophicaMy/struetura4ly.\or otherwise) the hature^pf theiooperative bbrid between them rnay' 
be different. » 

Jut these twb rpajbr*bbdies are bhiy part bf^the.hetwbrJc o^ cbbperatirig entities. Pblicies rhust 
,alsb oe sensitive arid respbrisjve tb'the variety bf assbft^atioris br bodies that furictiori at the 
periphery of the vbcatiorial educatibri arid industrial corrirriuriities^ Although these peripheral assb- 
ciatlbris br bodies are ribt Iri the rtiairistreani bf vbcatiorial educatibri arid iridusthal'functibris, ihejt 
rievgrtheless cari exert eribrmgus iriflueric^ b/i tt^^ir respective educatibrial arid industrial prac- * ^ 
tices. Iri the educatibrial sector, schpbl boards, prbfessibrial associatioris, arid parerital gtbUps . 
bariribt be igridred; iri the fjtlvate sector, ttle C^am6ers bf Cbmmerc§, bargaming bodies, or prdfes- 
sipharas^ciatidfTs^rombting iridustrial Iriterest carirtbl be dverldoked. ' ' 

" * Coo|*e4^allve Practices • 

Fteasons , ^ * ^ " 

. - ' ■ , ' ' ■ ' ■ ■'^^ - 

_ , . ^ , , : ^..-i...^^. 

A"9^9k'P92" ^P_°P.?'^^^l'^?_P'!^?y^?? P'^^^.^^^ reasons as td vsl^hy 

cooperating entities find such practices necessary. As one iauthor hi$ pointed out (Ev^ns 1978), 



tbere must be some perceptid of benefits to be gained before cooperative arrangements c§n be 
estaWiihed. the reasons for such arrangements bet^v/een^qeational education and the private sec- 
'tor must be understood so ^hat existing practices can be placed in their proper context. 

In vocatlonai education, cooperative activities are just^ified oh many gpunds: With decades of 
trafnlng experience behind jhenri.^c^jitioriaj educators a'^gu.^that jheir^own expertise a^d an ^dja- 
cational infrastructure designed deMver training make them r^ady^nd able to perform in coop- 
• curative en^deavors: Another commori r^as^ ^^1^L^_^J?}^?^^^^^^Y of technological innovation and 
the Mfindant increase in skill requirements: These change$^ make cooperative ties with the private 
sector critical if the vocational education commanfty is to Hay abreast of technoipgical develop- 
ments (Pratzner l983;'Kraska 1980). • . - " 

Sfiii other reasons^ for cooperation abound: the pcJtential for Securing resources from industry 
in an era of scarce public funds; the potential for joint efforts to rnake a mutual contribution to the 
solution of national probtems such as the quality;bf the'labor force, ^productivity decline, structural 
unemployment, and economic development (Glark 1983b); and thre need for the private sector to 
make some contrlbutiori.td the solution of problems that are experienced in vbcatibrial education 
(Worthingion 1981 ). The general theme 6f the argument is that the vbcatibrial education commuri- 
ity has an in-place trai.riirig system, and that cobperatiori is riecessary to erisure that the system 
^continues to be effective in riiakirig cbritributioris tb iridustry arid tb the society in general. 

^Ttiel^ridustrial cbmriiuriity bri the other harid. has a somewhat different but complementary set 
of reasons for participating irrciDoperative elfbrtstf^he most cbmmbri reason cited is the need for a 
cbriipeterit arid cbmrriitted wbrR'fpr^^^ iridiJstfy can make the most of its capital investment 

grid mbderg technblbgy {Herfittijr5^1981 JTW. ^^s Lapin (1983) puts it, "Industry needs a highly 
motivated arid well^^Hs^ipHried wi^fk^^drce/' Iri effect, the iridustrial community sees thp5crN»ol as 
the labor pool (Cterk' lli2aj apd expects this as the^ttirnH^ir the taxes they pay (BloomquiSt 
1978). But here again, many additional reasons for cooperation are noted: cfiT^ror ate social 
respdnsibllity (Cabot 1978), creating markets for products, and seMing a corporate phi[osophy^ A - 
survjey of a sample of Fortune 500 com^psn^s repealed ^hat a major reason^^ private sector 
cooperating witJi schools "was a desire toHnform students and the public in general about their 
field and ifs role within the ecbnomy" (Wise 1981, , p. 72). As Clinton (1983) summarily comments, 
*. '/Partnership is good business:" " * • 

' * 

Practices 

i3iven these re'asons underlying cooperative practices, there arg riiariy riiearis through which 
mutual benefits are realized. FbE>ease of cbmprehensibn, existirig practices (or the riiearis >i 
empLoyed to secure benefits frbrii cbbpfera^ibri) will be discussed withiri the prgariizatibri of what 
Ferrin arid Arbeiter (1975) referr;ed to as a cbritiriuurii of schbbl-eriiplbyer relatioris. For the pUr- 
pbses bf this p^per, the cbricept has beeri somewhat riibdified; rievgrtK^ess/it serves the same 
fUrictibri as originally iriterided. 

The "bbridedriess" or maturity bf cooperative re|atidriships cari be43da©ed on a continuum from 
the level of separatidri where tf^re is nd iriteractidn between cddperating entities, tb the level of 
iritegratidri ^here there is a symbidtic relatidnship between cddperative bodies. At the lower end of 
the cdrttl'riuUm is the area of separation where rejatidnships are characterized by the indea|ndence 
of the industrial and educational entities. No Information or resourqes are sh^red^and^ea^organ-^ 
iza^idn maintains Its own sphere of authority. The next level on the conti^nuam is cornwunication. 
Here the school seeks InforWiation and advice from industry (or vice vers^), yet each stili maintains 



'^:separate spheres of authority. The:n comes the level entitled^cooperaf/oHi which is represepted'by 
relatiorishijDs where the employer becomes involved in various ^c^dl activities and prdvrdes 
resoilrces td be utilized bjy the schbpls. The upper end of th^'^STitiriiJiJrri. as briginally eoQceived 

^by Fer/ih arid Arbelter ^^975), is erititled collabbratToh, Here, "educatibrial furictibris of both the 
schools arid erriplbyers are considered, arid aioirit.prbgr'arri is develbp^d which k^Rs these furic- 
tibris iri the school arid worRplace" (Lapiri f983, p 16). 'At this level, there Is jbirit plaririirig arid 
mutual recdgriitibri bf iridlvidUal rieeds, yet there are still twb spheres bf ^thbrity, arid brgariiza- 
tibhal strUctUre^s arid prbcesses are ribt rilbdified irTeither brgariizatibn tb accbriiriibdate the bbjoc- 
tlves bf the cbliabbrative effort. * ^ . 

. ■ ■ ■ . 1 

It seems appropriate tbxbrisider a level of cbbperatiori that is e\Nm beybrid,these described 
above. For the preserit purpose, this level bf cqbperatibri may be titled mtegrattoh. At this level, 
structures within cooperating organizations ate modified to accbmmbdate the objectives of the 
cooperative effort;,a Joint sphere of authority exists to accbmpJish the^rrujtual objective; resourefes 
aremenged in a manner that will most effectively accomplish this obje^ve^a/id the respdnsiblity 
for the success or failure in accomplishing the mutuaj objectives is shared. Here education and 
woj^k BFe P^ced on a srnoqth continuum. As Wjison (1981^ and Wirtz (1975) clearly note, education 
^J^^J'^P''*^ "'^^^l^f j^l^'"*^_^^J^^®^^ separate worlds and begin to realize that they are 

integral and coordinate parts of.the same world— life" (Wilson 198t^ 

Becaqpe of the nature and the history of vocational education, there are very few instances 
where vocational institutions are not at aM involved with the prreate sector^Wheiher vocational 
education is described as secondary or postsecondary. private or public, rurator urban, alrnost all 
iristitutions-m^lve the private secCor in some way — if only on vocational advisory committees. 

At tTie cofYimunycatfon level, the vocational institution seeks, and the private sector providiBs, • 
information. The most omrimbri cooperative practice is td involve priyate-sectbr representativies bn 
Mbcational advisbry cbrrimittees to secure irifbrrriatibri on'trairiirig needs and curricular cbriterit, 
ambrig pther things. But there are bth^r fbrrris of cbbperatiori: use bj^resource persbris (guest a " 
speakers) frbrri the private sector; vi^s tb respective rridijstrlal est%blishm (field trips); arid 
prbvisibri bf labbr market irifbrrriatibri., AlthbUgh the few represeritative activities here are impbr- 
tarit, they db ribt iriiply a firrri borid betweeri vbcatjbrial educatibri arid the private secto/. 

_ . / ^- " _ . . \ ' 

" This bbrid-ls immensely improved through thbse activities that are labeled cbbper^f/Ve. Some 
of the cbbperatlviB practic^^sJdere include: ddriatidri of equipment, land, arid other intangibles 
(Topougis 1&83); coopterative pti^nning as dialled by Clark and Rinehart (1982, p. 4); job place- 
meat arrangements whe^ the scrt&ols are responsible for screening and referrals; developmenj of 
competency measures fop vocational skill areas (Wilson 198U; staff-iridustry ^change programs 
wher^teachers._adminjstrators^and industry production and rnanagernent per^^^ i 
periods between the school and the workplace (K^ 1982)^ and a^ variety of olhej" cooperative 
practices: More of these cooperative practices are listed In appendix A: The autonomy of partici- 
pating organizations, in addition to the flexibiliiy allowed and minimal restraints ejicouritered. 
rnake such arrangements appealing* ^ 

This may account for the fact that there are very few arrangqrnents that can be described as 
truly collaborative, Cbliabbrative efforts require joint programming for creating a closer bbnd 
between the schbbltand the wbrRplace. These arrangernents; however] would require ebme sacri- 
fice of autonomy anV flexibility. Nevertheless, some examfiles do exist. Rapid reactibri\uriits called 
industry services are obe type. Theisi^^brR cbllabbratively with btjier agericies tb erihance ecb- 
' nbmic develbprrient by attractirig riew arid exparicypg iridUstries. These units provi^ tailbred tralFk 
irig prbgrarris tb lure cbrripariies with the availat)ilirj^ bf a cbrrijDeterit \A/l5rkfbrce. ^ 
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Other examples incTude the lollovving: The technology exchange center concept that Wnks 
edacation; industry^ labor, and governm^t m a coilaborative effort to aid in the transition between 
school and work (hapin 1 f^?. P jhe formulation of industry-education*councjls to facilitate 
linkage activities (NAjge n:d.)^; joig^t design and^deiivery of courses; company initiation of appren- 
ticeshijD programs for high _school_stud^ts; and adopt-a-schoo[programs where industries chan- 
nel their restiurces to the improvement of a single educational Institution; All. these represent a 
level of structure and" commitment that goes beyond whatsis apparent in the earlier citef^atego- 
ries. Yet something is 'missing. As Clark (1982a) notes, effective linkjage requires integration of 
resources rather then the traditional-communication or collaboration: ^ 

Integration, the ajp^erided category on Ferrin and Arbeiter's (1975) continOurn, represerjts the 
u lti rnate bond in cotJperative activities. Sentiment for so close a relationship ha^been expressed 
by Moss i1983) in his discussion of collaboratfon as^'more contirjijous integration of effort by 
Evans (1983) in his discussion of the concept of •*symbiosis";,and iDy Aslanian and Brickell [l981 j 
In their suggestion of the hSed for industry and educatibn to go "beyond alffances" (p. 17). The lat- 
ter authors specifically note that "the relationship between education work is rapidly chang- 
ing-. The cbririfi^tibhs betweeh cbrhpanies arid colleges; are being welded into a new reality" (p. 17). 

Only one example of a pfacticet^ the cbricept of integration can be cited and even 

'A bariely apprbaches the "new reality," This is^ihe "career high schools'' concept in Washington. 
D.C. These institutibris are industry^spbrisorea high schools Iri erigff^^ririg aW6 cbrriputeLScien- 
ces that are supported by riatibhal cbrpbratibns at a first-year cbst bf bne rhniicxi dbllars. This dol- 
lar arriount represents a higher level bf cbmmitmerit bri the part bf industry. This cbricept fbcijse| 
on a specific training objective, and it requires sbme degree bf restrijctijririg bri the part bf th.e 
industrial and educational organizations. Still, the arrangement is ribt fully integrative sirice each 
unit still maintains its individual autonomy and functlbhs frbm within its traditional structure. 



/or the panose of policy forrnatidn, ij^is important to undf rstand wftat thl^ distribution of 
cooperative prachces along the cqntinuurn 9^_^pndedness^' impjies. The fact that most of these 
practices fit in the middle of the continuum comments on the immaturity of cooperative relation- 
ships, even after decades of pursuing such practices: It leaves open lo question whether or not 
vocational education and the private sector are moving along the right course to mature, coopera- 
tive arrangerrients. If the future environment will be 'one In which organisational networks instead \ 
of hierarchical structures will prevail (Naisbit 1982)", then the current maturity of jcooperative rela- 
tionships fails to provide a solid foundation for the future support of strong and viable industry- 
educatiori^ies. But this is only one of the variety of problems in the invblverhent of vocational edu- 
cation with the private sector. * ^ _ 

^ Problems ahdissues Affecting Cbbperative Practice ^' 

A prbblem is^ uhsettlirig cbriditibri or a source of distress, whereas ari issue is a pbirit bf 
debate or controversy. Both bf these carl have negative impacts upbri cbbperative practices; prbb- 
lemjs directly Influence the successful accbmplishment bf the cbllabbratlbri bbjei::tive. arid isSijes 
create an atmosphere of doubt and adversity that can Undermine the effectiveness bf cbbperative 
ventures^ A sample of thirteen major problems and five critical issues are identified belbw for brief 
discussion in this section. 

The problems affecting cooperative practices are as fol^ws: ^ ' \ 

1: Ir^ability to overcome inherent differences 



2" The engalflng natare Of a gqod idea 

» 

3: Fragmentation of carrent coo^rative efforts 
y^4. Propensity to^maintain existing structures * / / 

I- i : '1 ^ 

5. The narroWness of the concept o^ojuntarism as a basis for cooperation 

6. Ill effects of the "oulstretched-hands" syndForne . 

7. Scarcity of funds for linkage activities '"f _f 

■ - ♦ 

8. Mlnimarinvolverrierit of Small business in Industry-education coQperajibn 



9. ^ Perceived horhdgeneity of the indusfrTal enterprise 



W. Laws of the workplace that discourage cbdpergtiori 

----- > --- ■ ^ _ - ■ _ : 

11. Negal^ve experiences with government policies 

12. Institi^dnal flux hampering obrHinwity of relationships 

— t 

13. Th0 ^bsence of training 
5f these prdblems will be. address^ in turn. 




Problem 1: Inabiiity to Overcome Inherent Differences ^ - ^ ^ 

The end objectives oj industriSj and educational enterpr|s^BS are different-rOne is concerned 
with delivering goods antf services for a profit; the other is concerned with providing educational 
services and ensuring organizational survival. Over the course of several decades, these traditional 
roles have created set strucYures and modes of behavior; And these, of course, are very different: 
C|ark (n.d ), Ifj^a Natjonai Association fbr inrfustry-E^acation eboperation pevvsleyer. nbtes^that 
"business people dbn't clearly uricJerstand the carripus' distinct >atterris of decislbnSnakingJina 
educators are hesitant ibbut d'ealin*^^ business" (p. 1j. Theiiesitanqy of educatbrs rriay be 
explained by Frahchak^ (1983) dbs^vatfbh^at individusils frc^ business and those from industry 
have different brie^itatiohs. "Representatives frorn th^ privaie'%ector may become Impatient with 
time spent on activities such as goal setting, etc., br with a general erriphasis bri prbcess father 
than action. Tirrie is rhbriey to tSusihess ahCf industry, arid tirrie ^^rit rri meetirigs or cdrririiittees 
without reaching: a decision rtiay sbbri discourage participatibri By the private sector", (p. 3). \ 

-: / - - • ^ - - ; _ * ' - 

This, however, is only brie bf several iriherertfdiffererices. Tb-the exterit that rtlajbr differerices 
continue to exist, cddperative ties may reach a'threshbrd bf rriatuhty beybrid, which prbgresS is 
impjDSSible' If this threshold is not at a level at which a firm bbrid cari b^ created, theri the Cbbpfera- 
tive relationship is stymied. 'The policy questronyratsed here is whether or not resources shpuld 
continue to be invested In interorganizational reratlonships which possess inherent features that 
curtail its success 
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Problem 2: The Egpifing Natere of a Good tdea ^ V 



. indusUy-edncation collabgratlon has^uch a strong appeal that the popularity of fts practice 
creates a momentum which^in^tills unrealistic expectations among educators and prevents tHem 
from exercising foresight' and proper judgment iO'Cstablishing cooperative Vies. That>eiief exists 
that the>rrawledge and expertise injhe private jector holds the key 'to solving all the problems 
confr oni kig vocational education— a panacea for making right everything that Is wrong. For 
in6laill|||^lark (I983dj state? that "e^^ucationai systems and Institutions need to engage industry 
in a longrterm effort in reshapirfg curricula to develop a-skilled workforce; improve productivity, 
;.reduM structural ynempjoytnent 'and meet the neids of^peciaj groups such as disloc^Jed oi^diS? 



jpiarrSd workers and minoritioe— all central to*the economic develdprnentpfocess" (p: 1 ]. these are 
H^^f^ptimistic expectations of wTOt cooperation with industry car^ accorSplish: arid these are only 
a few of the expectations that were noted In the literature: Ripley and Franklin (1983) noteifiat • 
expfctatlbns about wg&t can be achieved through jxivate sector-involye are Un'realisfic: They 
further warn that "thefe is nbthirig magic about private sector invplvemer^i that automatically pro- 
' duces 'successful ' programs ' (p. 7061. Pratzner (1983) aiso warns th^t extremi^caStion should 6e 
exercised in establishing boQoperatjve ties* ' - < . <. s f 

If'the bbjett of bur effbrts fbr establishirig cbbperative ties with industry* are so fragmerrted. 
then less and less vvhil be accbmplished wlth^the-experiditure bfvaiuabje.and scarce resources. 
Having too many emphases only ericburage^ cyr€bry attempts at llrikages. Having un/e^islic 
expectations breeds frustration among thbse engaging \n linkage effbr|s'. and elicits skepticism ' 
from observers who might benefit frbrtKOur service. The pQltcy question raised here Is whether 
federal invblvement shduld provide a consistent focus for linkage effbrts^and whether pblicy 
should de created to help Institutions In screening industries before establishing'lmkage 
arrarigemenb.' ' " . / -'^^ * 



Problem 3: Fragmentation of Current Efforts 

eiarft (1 98^^1982b:'1 983a) Sa| continual education-industry collaborative 

effort ha^ continued to be co'p^OTciedHn a fragmented, duplicative, uncoordinated, and ad hoc 
manner. This, he believ^^j^s greatiy dlq^ished the impact of Industry-educatlofi cooperative 
activities Clark (l982cj further notes 'that one of the reasons for the fractlori'ated character of 
schobNndustry relaSonsis the j^erahapprbach to providing remedial and sh»rt-term solutions 
*ra|her-than preventive'and long-term ones. But fractionation. can also be due to the lack of dlrec- 
tlbh*arrd Infolrmatibh among those who find it necessary to establish cooperative ties with the pri- 
vate sector. T^ the extent that brgariizatio*ns continue to gct*rKjividually, the unique circumstances 
bf each sitliatibh will result in a mushrbbmirig of cbbperafive strategies and emptrases. 

" _ _ . - _ '-^ • • ' ■• 

Here again. thejpb//cx qt'es?'on raised ^heth%i^fecieral Involvement should seek to provide a 
insistent fbcUs ahS emphasis fpr Imkage effbrts, or whether ^ome kind bf inducement should be 
prdvided to eliminate fragmehtatibh, dUplicatibh, arid lack oicbbrdlnatibrv..Cl0rk (1982a) stresses 
the need for «i "coherent Strategy" bf irtdUstry-edu^ibh cbllabbratibh. P<^licy initiatives can be the 
b^isis for the fdrmulatidhbf any coherent st^alegy. - * . * ^ 

_ V ^, • _. __ ^ . y ; ""^ 

Problem 4: Propensity tD Maintain ExJitIng Structural . 

f' * ' • ' ' 

There is a3irong tendency^^jCDu&ng^s^oiTatlo^ education personnel and representatives from 
t3*i$ines5*ahd industry to hold/aet to/fraditlonal;structures and processes. Though common, the 



tendency seems more intense in the vqcaUpma[ education coi^ and Brickell (1981 j 

note the differences in structures and perceptj^s that help to irteintain a gap between the educa- 
tion and work communities: Hensiey (1978) comnfents and warrrs against the prqciivity to remain 
within our existing structures; jf there is a ^ilt-i^ resistance to change within the educational 
community (Paul 1981) and a similar resistance among representatives from industry (Hensiey 
1978); then the perceived inappropriateness of existing structures will only function to maintain * 
the gafrtha< current!)?' exisJ. As Youngs and Brooks (1979) point ouiour special interests may be 
our own barriers. - . . 

Here again a sirhilar policy question can be raised; Should federal (or local) policymakers pro- 
vide the necessary involvement to create organizatibnahstructures that'are mo^e favorable for 
initiating cooperative activities to accomplish training objectives? An even m^e difficult question 
is whether or not it is even possible to create new organizational structures through policy ^ 
incentives. 



Prbblem 5: The Concept of VbluJitarism as a Basis for Cbbperatlbn 

One of the major problems in industry-education cboperatibh is the concept of voluntarism as 
a basis of cooperative arrangements. As Clarit so often nbf§s, industry education councils are set 
Lip to secure industry's v^b/t/nfeer resources. Frequent references in the literature seem to lend 
overwhelming suppdrt'tb this ndtidh. Examples include statements such as **the addpt-a-schpdl 
prdgrams bring the energy df vdjunteers" (Franchine 1982, p. 24) and "we must seek industry 
assistance" (Hubbard 1982. p. 41 ). In effect, the dbject df cddperatidn will be dictated by what 
industry is willing to vdlunteer. This places vdcatidnal educatidn, as a prdfessidn in an extremely 
dependent role and in a'very tentative positidn. Any vdluntary participatidn leaves con^jpl in the 
hands of the volunteer^', and the volunteers will, in most,cases/limit their contribution to what Is in 
their own Interest. AsyBke (1981) warns in commenting on Inoustrys contributions to education. 
"He who pays the Pjper calls the tune ' (p 48)^ ^^*5_*!^**P°'n? impMed by Malott (1978)^ when he 
states that "it is time for us to apply as rigorous management to giving as we do to earning" (p; 
138); The Implication here is the attachment of more strings to gifts, the exercise of greater s^c*- 
tivity. and the exertion of more control; In this light, voluntarisdri only strengthens control and nur- 
tures dependence; 

In the long term, a situation of dependence is not in the best interest of vocational education, 
it Is ah estabiished fact that cooperation with education is a peripheral activity for Industry 
(Hensiey 1978), When vdluritarlsrh is the object of cbbperation. unfavorable economic condifions 
for industry may well cut off any voluntary contribution (Ripley and Franklin f983) beqalise other 
concerns, such as profit, are of greater irrijDbrtance to the firrri than vbluriteerihg resources. There- 
fore, the jbhg-terrri Ihvolverrieht of industries is uhlikley, unless this irivblverrieht sbrhehow proves 
to be cbhtihually profitable. Wilson (1981 j notes that rhaximjjrn mutual benefits are acffl^ra when 
the employer Is reasonable assured of resource cbhtihulty. Few erhplbyers can boast of such assur- 
ance for the Ibhg'terrri future. 



Ahdther negative effect is the pdtential that vbluhtarisrri can breed fragmehtatidri and dUpMca- 
tidh. Since there is hd (::dhtrdl dver what is vdluhteered by industries, similar vdcatidnal education 
programs can have different emphases, based dh the nature df industry cQntributions. 



Recognizing the weaknesses of the concept of voluntarism as a basis for effective linkages. 
Clark (1 983c) admits that voluntarism alone Is not enough, and Cross (1981 ) and Aslanian and 
Brickell (1981) warn that this naive notion of cooperati^ appi^ars shaky as a future model Ibr the 
development of effective linkages 
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It rtiust be recdghlzed. however, that iridustry participation wiM, of necessity, have to be volon- 
- tary. It will be difficult to initiate policies that will make industrjal participation mandatory: if the 
prbpbsitiph is accepted that voluntarism is not in the best interest of the vocational educati^ 
cbrtimuriity. then here lies a true policy dilemma. The policy question raYsed *s whether or not poli- 
cies can be established to secure long-term commitment by indusry to rnake specific types of con- 
tribution. What kinds of inducement would make this possible? > * • ' 

Problem 6: The '*Outstretched-Hahd* Syhdrbme ; » 

The mirror ImagiB of vdlUhtarIsm is what is referred to here as the ''butstretqhed-hand'' syo- ^ 
drome. Essentially, the syndrome is evidencedJSy . 
outstretched-hands, are willing to accept anything that is bffered'- by the -private sector; evenjijbre 
educators think primarily (probably solely) In terms of what they can receive frbrri iridustry. T?ie 
^^^^L^^^^^.^^ j^^^^^^^^ cooperation emariatirig from the educaticmal cbmrilUriity i§ rip|ete 

wjthneferences noting .what industry can cdntrlbute br what request can y| macle of the iri'dustrial- : 
community^ Examples of ^his.orientatlon Is evident in articles by Wise (1981 j. Wbrthirigtbn (.1981).. 
and Bloomqoist (1978). to mention only a few. ' - y ' , 

■ ^ , _ . ^ - ■ .r: : 

This orientation is unhea|thy-~if only for the skeptjclgjji and s'uSpiciba it creates among ; 
mernbers of ihe industnal^ommonily^ As the l^ationatAssoiJiatroTTbTTiQUu^ Cobpera:- 
tion (n d j states in its handbook. "Businessmen are likely to beliejt^e the o>ily as'sist^nce educators 
want frarn themjs dollars" (p: 1): The arguments posed by Mallot (_197^8) and.McLebd (t978)^ ^ r 
^ . arriohg others, certainly indicate that this belief ccirrently exists. This orientation also raises other 
\ fragrnSntation can result Bpt'more important^ willingness to accept" evprythj that is 

I given can nurture a situation wher^ educational activrtles are restructured and controlled by what - 

the private sector is willing to Contribute. This subject will be addressed In i sabseQaent section, . 
hbvyever. • ' , 



Here again, the policy question raises a dilerrirria. Should policymakers exert control regarding 
what schbbis or Ibcalities cari request from iridustry? Cari they? Or. for that matter-should policy- 
makers evaluate cbbperative ties tb erisure their agreemerit with educatibri ideals? 

Problem 7: Funds for LIhRage Activities 

'^or decades, the vocational educatibn cbrnmuriity has beeri iriitjatirig cbbperative relatibri- 
ships with industry. Yet, public funds have never been allocated fbf the express purpbse bf sup- 
porting coordinating ties. This, perhaps, is consistent with the brieritatibri arid expectatibri that 
.resources^will be volunteered by industry. BuTa base of sqpport fbr cbbrdinatirig activities is 
essential As Clark and RmeTiart (1982[ note, linkage projects and processes can flbunder because 
of tack of adequate funding: How riiac^^^^^ be^expected from linkages if no investmerit in their 
proper development and operation is made? The policy question here is obvibus— should policy- 
makers allocate funds specifically to the development and Implerperrtation of linkage 
arrangernents? ' ' 

Problem 8: Minimaj Pardclpatibn of Small Businesses 



Evaluating the participation of the private sector in public ernployment arid training programs, 
Rrpley nrid Frarikhri (1983). conclude (ambrig other things) that "small businesses are hard to 
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ireach and amioften resjsjant to sagrtjficant^^ t^^_®y ^"?P_^s^l^ 1^® importance 

of small basihess participation By noting its^ importance for achieving program irnpaejm rn^ost 
ibcaNties. If small businesses account for about 7G percent of the nation's new jobs; then their fajj- 
ure tb participate is a significant shortcorning of current cooperative practices. I^only large Indus- 
trial concerns participate in industry-education cooperative arrangements (either because of their 
grj^fer resources or becauselDf the educatibhal cbmmariity'a selectivity), the irnportant resburce 
poi^tial of srnall businesses will re 

Should special policy l^K^i^qeme^ formulated to encourage the partlclpatibri bf srnajl 
businesses? Or. before policies are developed, should a research study be commissioned to*^ 
assess the extent to whiqh y^\s siluatibn bbtaihed? / ^ 

ti- ^ - ■ t 

Problem 9: Perceived Hbmbgeheity 

\Ajfh.eh speaRihg of the "business cbmrhUhity'' or the "private sector'' in vocational education, 
we rarely pause to reflect dh the meaning bf these terrhs. While it rhay be cbhvehieht to aggregate 
all Industrial enterprises urK^er one form in academic discburse ahd publicatibri, it wbuld amburit 
to gross negllgence|n abt*u^l practice; Ripley and FrahRliri (1983) make this point very clear in the 
following analysis. They state that: 

: Tp talK^of "the. business community" or "the private sector" is misleading. There Is an 
Incredible diversity in types, sizes, and processes in American business and yet this 
.entire array fits under ^h? private^sector rubric. And. not only may participation take dif- 
ferent forrns in compariies with very different practices, but localities also vary in several 
sensesfEach locality, of course; has its own economic structure and ]ts own rnix of^ 
companies: it also has its own history of local employment and training programs; both 
public and^pr|vate decisjon-rnakers are constrairied jo sorrie degree byjoca[norms 
about programs and about the nature of pubMc-prlvate cooperation or non-cooperation: 
Piedges^r decisions rxiade by national headquarters of laj-ge companies may not be 
implemehted In the sarpe fbrm (or at all) by branches bf that cbrripany In different locSlI- , 
ties. And, of course, rnost companies have rib riatioriaf headquarters but are purely local. * 
(p. 700) ' . V 

This excerpUblearly notes the importance bf a mbre detailed uriderstaridirig of "the t)usiriess 
cbmi^uriity" or "th^ private sector." Even mbre essential, it underscores the impbrtarice bf pert^eiv- 
irig hbw the_uhique characteristics of the Ibcal erivirorimerit affect the nature arid success bf cbbp- 
erative ties. The iritriclcies of iridustry-educatibri lirikages are still little uriderstbbd. Perhaps policy 
jhdUcerherits are necessary fbr the formUlatibri of a thebry of iridustry-educatibh linkages. Or at 
least, pblicy iriltiatlves shbUld^^f sensitive tb the cbrriplexity bf the "private sectbr" by trying tb 
accbrhmbdate the dIfferBnces in various Ibcalities. 

Problem 10: L^ws that piscdurage Cddperatidh 

Some industries may be willing to enter into cooperative arrangements but may hesitate 
because of perceived legal restrictions. Clark and Rinehart (1982) note that "a common barrier to 
some hnkage^rocesses arises from legisjative acts and judicial interpretations" (p^ 6). The authors 
cite examples such as "j^iinimum wage and related laws, civil rights legislation^ 'i^^'^lly J'/l^J^?'".^" 
men's corn^erisaJ[on," am^^^ that, although such jaws are necessary; th^ rig[dijy oj interpreta- 
tWns Is sometimes warranted: Hensley (1978).; too, reiterates the legal problems in his discussion 



of security, safety, arid Ihsurahce-related prpblems. Therefb before pblicies are i^5itiated, it Is 
impbrtarit to understand the legal frariiewbrR withiri which the jDblicy will be irhplemehted. 



problem 11: Negative Experiences with Gbverhmehtal Pblicies 

It is impossible tb ignore hbw gbverhmental pblicies and practices have imposed a certain 
arribUrit bf reticehbe in the private sectbr toward establishing linkages with public institutions, 
^especially when there are federal incentives to engage in such efforts. Such wariness has been fosr 
tered by decades bf negative experiences with public employment and training programs. Agai^n^ 
Ripley and Franklin's (1983) assessment is worthy of note, "^hey €tate that "business peopjeju-e not 
automatically attracted to public? employment and training programs/* f^r!^?? 
a regulator and an adversary"^ (p. 701). The prospect of the burdensorne paperwork andjhe scrta- 
tiny of accountability requirements only serve to make worse an already tenuous situation: 

Ripley and Franklin (1983) summarize the situation most elo^ently: 

Some iocai business people and some local business communities are unlikely to 
respond to any»overtures to get seriously involved in public ernployrneht and training 
programs; They may have a profound mistrust and dislike of goverrirheht programs and 
regulations in geTieral. federally funded activities, or local politicans. bureaucrats, and 
government agencies (or any cbrribiriatibh of the above ■ ■ ^ 



This attribute raises a question as to the efficacy of federal participation iri stihriUjatirig coop- 
erative arrangements between vocational education and the private sector. Jf federal pblicy initia- 
tives are to be instituted, caution should be exercised by federal pblicyrriaRers tb erisUre that the 
residual ill effects of negative experiences are neutralized. This change can be accbrhplished by 
the fbrmulatioh bf pblicies that visibly rerhbve the specter bf bureaucratic red tape. 

■■ ■■ *' •■ , '■' . ''^ ■■ ■ y- .... ' ' ■ ■ 

Problem 12: Ihstitutibhal FlUx Hamp^^ 

Tirhe is ah impbrtSht factor if cddperative ties are to reach the stage of maturity. Unfortu- ^ 

hately. some cbbperative relationships (probably most of them) do not benefit fro rrt the necessary 
length of tenure. As Hensley (1978) notes, the changing roles and responsibilities inside both sys- 
tems work against the continuity that is essential for formajizied and ]ong-terni rejations. Some of 
the factors he cites include proniotiqn and reassignment qfj)ersonnel, and the continuous reor- 
ganization of administrative units. This institutional flux hampers continuity and serves to keep the 
status of cooperation at a basic level: , 

But changes within an organization need not always-have a detrimental effect oh cooperatlv.e ;^ 
ties. The factor that $eerns to make the deference is the l^vel of corn rhitment each orgariizatibri has 
toward the cooReratiye.venture. R^latiqr>ships based on Qorpbrate Social respbrisibM 
voluntary contributions would riot usually display high levels of commitrrierit; arid herice par- 
ticjpatlrig iridustries^of this riature ftiay be the type whose cooperative ties will be riibst affected by 
organizational chariges. Glark (1982c) observes that the field of iridustry-educatibri cbbperatibri 
has progressed little within,the last fifteen years, despite a blizzard of articles. The explariatibh fbr 
this stagnation riiay lie in tfre lack of cbritiriuity. 

The poiicy question raised here is whetheir pblicies can be develbped in a manher that will 
allow for higher levels of tbrrimitmerit frbrri jDarticijDatirfg industries; br whether the said policfies 
can provide sufficierit iriducemerit tb jDarticiparits tb ensure the cbritihUity necessary: 
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Probteni 13: Absence of Training 



Despite the cbrriplexity of ihdustry-educatibh cbbperatibh and the sRill ahd,^f^brt it taRes to 
develop and hurture (or rriaihtaih) cooperative ties, available traihihj for ehgadhg in cooperative 
activities is hbhexisteht. Ws^tsbh's (1982) suggestions to edUcatbrs/fbr getting ernplbyers to 
becbrhe full partners certainly pbihts^tb the heed tb prep^are edUcatibhai personnel to engage in 
cbbperative activities with industry. But many aUthbrs {ClarR 1983a. Wood 1981) lament that few 
individuals are prepared fbr cbbperative fUhctibhs with industry. This lacR^dbably grows from the 
gross misperceptibhs In the educational cdmmUhlty. th^bdperatidnTs-Mtdmatic and does not 
require Significant effdrt dr training. As Ripley and Franklin (1983) warn, we cannot assume "that 
such cddpferatidh will develdp instinctively** (p. 708). 

Here arises the policy question as to whether funds should be aiiocated for training personnel 
to engage in cooperative actlvltiejb. 

These kinds of problems can^^dermine any Policy effort to enhance cqoperat4on. But they 
are made even more-complex since they are ri^ested in a bed of unresolve^ issues can 

jrevent cooperative ventures from reaching the stage of maturity refer^d to as kitegratlorr. Some 
.the critical issues affecting cooperative practices are as follows: 

i .^^he private sector tends to pursue its ^n interest at the expense of education. 

2. Th6 capacity of vocational education to keep abreast of technological change. 

3. The threat of an industry-based system of vbcatibhal educatibh. ' • 

4. The possibility of sacrlfidhg basic edupatibhal gbals tb fulfill edUcatibhal heeds 

5. The question bf whb shbuld bear the cbst of vbcatibhal edUcafio^ 

Each bf these issues will be Addressed in Hj * 



issue 1: Seif-ihterest of the Private Sector 




When we speak df thie involvement df>tw vdcatidhal education community with the private ' 
sector, we have visions df twd separate entities tfjat are equaMy cqrnrrfjtted enhancmg a trainfcg 
system td prepare and upgrijfje human resources. An examination of perti^ennije^ature. howeveP? 
wiN quickly dispel such visions.^ for the literature clearly ra[ses the issue oj the motive? of the pri- 
vate sector when the latter becomes Involved with educational institutions: _ j^' 

The foundation of the issue is' th^ notion that the private sector will persist in pursuing Its own 
interests: Mallot (1978) very strongly suggests that corporate self-interest should guide corporate 
giving: This approach in itself is not atypical, since it seems reasor>able for all orgahizatlbhs tb 
pursue self-interest: But the organizations' Interests may not be consistent with the Interests bf the 
vocational institutions. For Instance. Bloomqulst=(i978j noted some concerns of a telephbne com- 
pany in a cooperative relationship. Arnong them were concerns that the students bf today are the 
consurners of tomorrow, and that they would also be tomorrow's educatbrs. legislators afid regula- 
tors; In some cases. It can be inferred that such objectives reflect the industry's attempt tb create a 
favorable climate In the future by Ihfluehclhg students in the present. Admittedly, In this instance, 
other educationally acceptable objectives were present; in other cases, they may hot be. 
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The issue of industries providing rhaterials to educatibhaj ihstitutibhs is a case in point. There 
is cphtjMDversy ehar§ih§ that teaching hiatenals; produced by industry ririay be biased (Bennett 
1979- DuVall and Krepel 19815. Sprhe tgachers claim that these hiatenals are idjpldgical and prb- 
mdtldhal in nature and may cdhflict witVj the edUcatidhal gdals fdr the schddl fWise 19815, If such 
claims are warranted, and if these materials dd indeed secve the self-interest df industry, then they 
can certainly Undermine the objectives of the edUcatidhal ihstitutidhs. With widespread availability 
of arid receptrvity to such materials in vocatiohal etfb^catidh {DuVall and Kreperi981), doubt arises 
as to yvhether these materials are evaluated for pote/ltial bias. To the extent that cooperative rela- 
tionships define receipt of materials as the object oTbooperation, the cooperative ventures may be 
inimical to the purpose of the voqational education. - 

Clark (1982a) notes that firms in the private sector will elect the kind of initiatives they wili 
supporti^and whj[e their choice^ do ref[ect their interests, the procedure seems completely accept- 
able s[nce the f[rrns will be contributing their resources. But when the[r donatjon of mater^is has 
strings attached ^o it jCabot 1978K and wheri their fundmg of institutiqris|s select[ve (Malott i978)j 
and based upon having made a Jho^'O^Qh evaluation of aschoqrsphijosphy (Mcteod J97i3), then a 
justifiable concern is aroused about the extent to which ^ese organizations are wlNing to pursue 
their own intejcests: The cost to educational institutions must also be a matter for concern. 



Policymakers must clearly recognize that private sector firms would not participate in the 
training endeavors out of the goodness of their hearts (Ripjey and Franklin. 1983). Measures must 
be taken to rhediate between priVate-sectbr self-lnterest^ahd the objectives of vbcatibrial educa- 
tion. Additibhaliy. measures should be considered for educating the vbcatlbhal educatlbh corh- 
muriity so that its members become sensitized tb the pbssible. riegatj^tp spih-bff frbrri cbbperatibh. 



1 . - 

Issue 2: Vbcatibhal Educatibh*s Responsiveness to Techhblbgical Change 



In ah era df accelerating t^chhdldgical change, the jhcreasihgly cdrtipjex techhdidgies of 
tdmdrrdw demand increasingly .complex occupational skills (Pratzhex 1983). Vocational edUdation 
is expected to be rie^^nsive to thesiB changing <)ccUpatiohal heebs. But its ability to generate a 
timely response to technological changes has come under question. Barton (1981) observes that 
"vocational educators, part of a large bureaucracy, tenc^to get too isolated from the real world of 
business and industry." The result, "he states. Is that the work world changes and vocatlohaf edu- 
cation fails to change with It" ys. 84). 



The failure to be responsive (whether percejved or real) widens the gap betvveen vocatjon^a[ 
education and the^private s^ector^ Busiriesses perce+ve a va ?^^P?^L^1^' '^^^f^^lP ^^^1^9^ 

1^??L^_D?^ *^5D^?jr9y?iQj^ I'l' l^f_^9L^_T^_® i^_^^®i'555!®''^iL^9 [ncr^ase in industry training 
progranxs3nd independent training organizations. paraNejedDy the slow isolation of vocational 
edacation institutions: Can cooperation with the private sector make vocational education suffi- 
ci^iy responsive to reverse this trend? 



Issue 3: The Threat of an Industry-based System of Vocational Educatlbn . 

• ft. . / 

Recent corporate expenditure on training programs amounted tb between $30-$4l^ billibh per 
year, cbrnpareTd tb $7.3 billibn Invested in public vbcatlbhal-techriical educatibh (Wbrthihgtbh 
j981). The increasing investment in training by the private sectbr raises the cjUestibh of whether 
vbcatibhal educatibh shbuld be schbbi based br industry based. Although the qUestidh has been ' 
raised befbre, current cbhditibhs tend tb give the issu^ rnbre credence than it has ever had. 
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To some observers; there i$ already enough jastification for considering, as an alternative 
industry-based vocational educatibn. Some of the most frequently cited reasons are: (IJ^h© strong > 
feeling ariribrig businesses abbut the inadequacies of vbca^^ (Bartbri 1981), ^2) lack- 

bf up-tb-date information in the schools (Pieratt and Wilson 198^), (3) concern that vbcatibhal 
educatibn cannot respond to tedhnological changes, which creStes a jDrefererice in industry fbr ^ 
having their bwh trajr>lhg qrbgrams4Si|iultz and Stronge 1981), and (4j a feeling that vbcatibhal \ 
educatibn graduates are unprepared for tbday's vvbrld bfW^k (Tjbsvbid et al. 1981). The general 
dissjiistBctioh with public vbcatibhal educatibn is the basis for seeking an alternative. 



Reasahs are offered on both sides as to why each alternative— school based br industry 
based— is the preferr<ed System for delivering' vbcatibrial education. ProjDohehts fbr industry give 
four key justifications: (a) the flexibility to respond to changes, (b) the irrirriediacy of technological 
change, and hence the immediacy bf the heed fbr training persbhhel,' (c) up-to-date facilities 
because there is a greater heed for investment in these facilities;; and (d) the'^presehce bf teachers 
whb are automatically updated because bf their ih-plaht lbcatibn. These result in a^^^ 
system of training with minimal distance between educatibn and wbrk {Bertbtti 1978). 

But WorthingtDn (1981) raises two critical points In defense of vbcatibhal educatibn as a pub- 
lic endeavor. He states that "vocational education is more than just sk(JI training— it is an Integral 
part of the system of public education, and that system would certainly suffer if vocational educa- 
tion were summarjiy separated from it" (p. 74). He further notes that "smaller firms would be griev- 
ously hurt if they had to shoulder the entire training burden (p. 74). 

Yet. rnuch djscussion cojitjnues about the potential of jridusfry controMing ed^ 
(I97i3) expresses the concern of educators that industry's collaborative relationships with the 
school will lead to external control of schooling: He further expresed the fear that iiicreased cobp- 
eratlon "will lead to a pattern of abdicating responsibility for th^ curritujum of educatibn to nonr • 
professional Outsiders" (p. 27). Such fears^nave oeen grovvihg. D-bll |^ 1980), among others^ 
makes a very strong and cohvihcirig case/that the future mayjfiold an ^ducatlbria syitem con- 
trolled by large .cbrpor$tiohs^. If this i^ eve^he case, vbcatibnal ecbucatlbn rnay be the first area of 
the; public edu(5Btibna[ system tb. be tak^h^p^ cbriditibris suggest that the trend rriay 

already have started. * • > ^ * 

" - ' " . ■ f . j ^ . 

. the state of Florida, the Gbverhbr's jCprhrriissibh bh Secbridary Schools (1983) recbrri- 
rh^ded in its fipal repbrt'that the stati should rnove frbrn schbbl^based vbcatibhal educatibn to 
emplbyer-b£is§d^edUcatibh, such re persdasive; bUt they cahhbt be casu- 

ally dismissed. They db indicate the emergence bf a philbsphical trend that may gain mbmehtum 
in the future. 

• - ■ ■ - ^ - f ' - 

The issue has seribus implications fbr policy. Should policymakers take the posture of u4 

the cooperative mechanism to stem the possibility of a corporate takeover? Or. should policies 

implemented to facilitate the corporate infringement, ensuring that vocational education is aMoweJ 

to play an important role in whatever structure may emerge? If this Is what the^futu re portends for 

vocational education, a stand has to be taken now. . : 



l88ae:4: Private Sector Cooperation arid the Sacrifice of Valued Edacatlonal Ideals 

^ _^ _^ • - * ^ " _ 

^ In posing arguments to support school-Sased rathe^ than industry-based vocational educa- 
tion, Worthington (1981 j notes that vocational educatiori is more than just skill training, that It Is ah 
iritegral part of th§ public education system; He further notes that the puWic education systerri 
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woald stand to lose^ vocational educarfion were sfeparated^ it. Barton j 1981) made thispblht 
earlier in his aisessrn^t of federal vocationaj ed^at^n poil5ies for the eighties;. Re firrnlv^ 
asserted that "the first priority is that vocatlc?naredDcatidn^b?g6od edacatibn" (p. 86). This clearly 
implies that there Is a dimension of vocational edbcatipn that Is beyond skill training. Inherent In : 
oar delivery of vocational education are strong and valued educational id,^als. Cduld cdoperallon 
with the private sector pose a threat to these Ideals? • 

■ ♦ 7 ' ^ ' 

It IS entirely possible. Pratzner (t§83) notes that the educational needs and goals of students 
become secondary to the needs of firms. Me further comments that firm-specific and equipment- * 
specific training programs place too mucm emphasis on the needs of jobs and employers, and hot. 
eribugh br> the heeds of students. Hbyt (^82). in hbtihg key prihcijDiesSrf lhdustry-educatioh ^ 
cbbi^ratibh. bbserves that."it is impbrtant to rQake sure that the ihdustry^^ducatibri partnership Is 
bhe m^t suppjerhehts, hbt detracts, from all of the basic goals of the educatibhal systeiti" (p: 3). 
The questioh is whether or hbt private sector cbbperatioh has caused us to sacrifice dtlir basic 
edUcatibhal valUes. , 



IhdUstry services programs present a good case in point. Blake i1981) notes that these pro- 
grams have the^capability to provide industry with training that is tailor made to specific company 
requirements. This emphasis is not consistent with the educational ideals of vocational education 
that were ihcbig^ated into the Smit}i-Hughes Act In 1917. Again, Pratzrjpr (1983) makes thrs clear. 

, Theeipe^ence and rapid growth of firm-specific training^programs represents a com- 
pleteJppaVtureJrom the philosophy and history of public vocatjonal eduction for the ^ 
past/rxty-six years, since passage q^f the Sm 

beginnings, occupation-specific rather than employer-specific preparation has been the ^ 
preferred format for most pre-employment preparation for work. The use of pablic eda-' 
cation institutions and tax monies to support firm-specific training in the interest of state 
and local economic development makes education the servant of industry, y 

What does all this irnply for policy develo^pmeht? Someone must assume the respbhsibility for 
preserving the edocgtlohal ideals and tradition of vbcatibhal educatibh. If vbcatibhal ^eBucatibh 
becornes a "servant to industry," then vbcatibhal educatibh as ah educatibhal ehdeavor wilj 
stripped of all the values that have accbuhted fbr Its prbmihehce bver the past decades. Policies to 
be implemiented should ihclude measures that would preveht the explbitatlbh bf vbcatibhal educa- 
tibh ihstitutibns fbr the ecbhbrriic behefits bf busihess £fnd4ndustry. 

Issue 5: Determining Who Should Bear the Cost bf Training ^ 

The public rhakes a significant investment in vbcatibhal preparatibn programs. Yet^ the gradu- 
ates of these prbgranis serve the profit-making interest bf the private sector by becoming 

emplbyed in business and industry^thereby enabling individual firms to realize a profjt througMhe 
prbductibh bf gbbds.ahd the delivery of services. The question Is often raised as to whether firms 
ifr the private sectbr stj^ould bear the cost of training since they utilize the proficiencies jheir 
emplbyees attain in thi? public vocational education system. Should vocatiqnzfl education be 
vli^wed as part of the edacational responsjbiMty of the public? Or should it be viewed as a pablic 
subsidy of the private sector in developmg competent human ''^sources? The unresolved nature of 
this issue, creates an StmospherejDf enrrilty that often results in the' presence^ "N^dden agendas" 
and the exercise of tenuous committments: ^ 



The rtature of the argument suggests that the issue can be resblved by hayihg industry sUbsi-. 
jdjzfi public vScaflohal f ducatibh programs. But. because of current sehtimeht about thie ine/fec- 
V '^^efi^S-pf v^catibhal education, it is more liRely that Industrial enterprises will choose to establish 
* jhgir bWrvtraJ'nihg;programs^^ individually or collectively, 

iVpJiiUst f^^fhember that the prj^te sector already invests axbnsiperable«rribuht bf mbhey In 
training. Hence, the question bf wheth<6KpblicymaRers should supp prbfit-maRihg^btives bf 

ihdUsiry nius^bi^ fbllbwed by the questipri bf whether the hatibh can aftbrd tb Reep two separate 
systems^bflrairHhg^^^^^ 1981). Furthermbr^. if industries are pushed in the \ 

direction of being r(&sponsible for tfleir bwn traiming it may have disastrbus implicatibhs for the 
glac^ment pdtehtiaraf 'public vd|^^ ^ ^ 



As Cross:{1981). cieaHy Indicates, a choide is to b^made between competition, cooperation, 
or 'parairelism. If there must whojehearted-ciimmltrrSJht to any yocatlonal-e.ducation/prlvate- 
sector dqqperation policy^ Ih^n thfese Issues rrtus) |^re?0lved,lb"?elieye some of the tension ttiat 
unct^Vmines the effectiveness of cooperptive relationships. ^ ; , ~ ^ 



Summary ^ 



V 



The cpncepf of/cooperatioh is simple and appealing; but the practice of cooperatioh is com^ 
plex; This complexity is especially evident in the cooperative practices between vbcatibnal educ'a- 
tion and the private sector The variety of cooperative arrangernents. and the problems arid Issues 
that engender tension between current and potential co'operatjng entities do provide evidence of 
the presence of deficient conditions, arid hence provide support for the iriitiatlori of policy iri this 
area, 
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CHAPTER 3 

e@NSIDERATlONS FOR PObieV DEtlBERATIdNS / 



: Qui' familarity with the problems and issues related to vbcatibhal-edUcatiph/pri^ate-sectb / 
(VERS) cooperatidh must be converted into the requjgite policies that. will strehgtheh cooperative^ 
practices, to do so will require cdhsideratidh of th§ fplldwihg factdrs: ^ 

• The determination of the specific policy dbjectiyp td be pursued 

• ^^'^_^'^_P'^?"*P^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ understahdihg of the fieJd of practice iaterms 6f both -r 
the existi^ng Jegaj framework withih which policies will be itBplemehted* aljid the alterna- 
tive explanations for the circumstances that create deficient conditions^ 

• The assessment of ihe*^Ncy ar^ groups and XoTX^^ 
their potential influence Pip prospective poMcies ^ : 



Each of these VviH be addressed in the following subsections: tf)e first sukj<ection will briefly 
discuss the pojicy objective to be pursued; the second subsection wiir address in a^abular format 
the existing legal framework withiri^^which policies will be jmpl^ented; the third subsection will 
discuss the factors thai affect cooperalive, practices to lay a foundation for establishing guidelines 
for policy, implementation; and the fourth subsectlbh wiH agalh use a tabular format to assess the 
pblicy arena. ' _ - . 

■ ■ ' . , ^ 

Specifying a Policy Objective 

To becdrne involved in pdlicy deverojsmeht with a p>recphceived_pblicy bbjective wiU bhiy 
ahlduht tp blindly grasping fdr sd|utidhs to resdlve ixistihp problems. This usUally results jh 
imprdper policy prescriptidhs that waste vSluable fedewl resdUrces and. create a flurry df dlspdh- 
^tent. In light of current conditions, vdcatiohal education ^^^^ ill afford sUch cdhseqUehces. There- 
fore, it is essential that a specific posjtiph be taken and that specific'dbjectives be formulated fdr 
the cons/deration of policy. The position taken or the policy objectives to bejpufsued will reflect 
federal perspectives on what should be the ideal form df VERS cooperatibh. Natur^lly» then, these 
perspectives wilh determine, the acceptability of various suggested policy alternatives. 

Federarpolicymakersca^n choose from among a waHety of policy objectives. For instance, onte 
PP['py A'y^^i*^? j^3"Jo?°^ on securing the maxirnum amoui?t of support from the private sector for 
vocationaihedacation, th us jetting the p vocational^ prepar^ion. Another 

objective may be the development of a coherenj sUticture of VERS an 
interweaving of education and work^allowir^^ ^J^rT^i^^li^^P^Q^'^i'LT! ?^'^ ^^^PDl* 
ability: This may be directed at preventing the fragmented, uncoordinated, djppaticative and ad hoc 
interaction that Clark (1982a, 1983c j so deftly speaks, about: Yet, other pblj^^bjectives may 
include enhanfiihj^ cooperation by using the context of production (i e:, industry and business 



facilities) ffs the base for vdcatidhal preparaH Then, if all the above prove to be Unfeasible, 
pdlicymaKers qah resort to iji proving cddrdihative ties thrdugh the creatidn df hew cdllabdrative 
stryctures. In the latter, the ^cus of 2iuthdrity lies neither in the edUcatidhal rio^indUs||ial camps, 
but Is so arranged that it elici/s the best df what bdth can dffer. As may be hdted frdrh these 
options, they are not mutuaily exclusive, ajid'each has inherent pdsitive and negative features. 
However, each: points to a sp^cifK^^jirection in the formi)i|ition of policy. ^ 

^ 'What factors should be considered in making so critlgal a decision as taking a specific policy 
position? Among the factors to be considered are— 

• the cOMabor^tlve struct^p^res t^^ be in the best interest of vocational education, 
"given present trends and fatare possibilities for vocational preparatiofi. 

• the collaborative structures that would be jn^the best interest of the clients served by 
vpcat/onaj educatiori — both students and employers. 



iXfor 

the ficpbability of support by- key interest groups, 



• * the prbbabTHty^of successful implementation by participating agencies. 

*'Such:chbices are extremely difficult to carry but, not only because of the discontent that can 
ensue, but because of the consequences of judgmental error. Rdwever. if hints frbrn the literature 
about what should be ah approjSriate course of action are fdlldwed. the chosen policy objective 
will c¥rtaih|y point toward. strearriliriihg cddperative efforts and creating a unifying structure 
between education and work. This sehtirrieht is borne oUt by Clark's (1982a^expressidn of dis- 
cdhteht over the fragrhehted nature of ihdUstry-edUcatidn cddperatidh. ahd by_ his suggestion of 
the^eed to wjre the systems df edUcat[dri arid work tdgether (Clark 1983b. p. 51). Iri additidri. this 
view is gerierally* supported by Wise (1981), who speaks df bririgirig riascerit codperatidri iritd full 
educatidrial maturity; by Aslariian and Brickell 11981). who speak of the need for elirriiriatlng the 
company-college distinction; and by Barton (1981 ). who speaks of a fuller integration df education 
and work, which can possibly be accomplished through the involvement of employers and unions 
In the actual governance.of vocational education. - v 

* Hence^ ip keep^g with the first two of the selection factors enumerated above, the policy 
objective jo be chosen win veef toward^ome forrn of restructuring o^fV^PS cooperation: But the 
third factor will serj/e as the scjprce^fxontr^j for any pnr^strained ijiclinatjons to create new struc- 
tures: Despite the difficulty experienced in making such choices, a policy objective must be deter- 
mined before spetific policyt-^ernativel are selected: The Importance of havjng a policy objective 
before chbbsrng specific pblicy alternatives lies in the value of predetermined porppses for evaluat- 
ing the wbrthiriess of cutrehtly available bp^ ' ^ , 



The Legal Framework for implementing Policies for 
' Vbcatibnal-Educatibn/Prlv^ 

_ _- '_ _ ■ , "-r-"^V^ 

W'hi^le a policy objective is Used as a means bf evaluating policy dptidhs based oh a. predeter- 
rriihed goal, cdrisideratidh :df the legal framework helfis in evilUatirig these optibns bas^d on the 
feasibility df irriplerheritatidh. Policies are riot irhplemerited iri a yacUUm. Newly iriiplemerited pdli- 
cies mUst tit ^ithiri the frarhewdrk df existirig policies; arid exjstirig policies may be sUppdrtive,^ 
duplicative, or impedirig, Prior assessrnerit rriUst be made to deterriiirie possibilities for success- 
fully integrating new policies within the existirig legal frarhewdrk. 



table_1 exarriihes bther_relevaht pbllcles that may be affected with the ihtrbdUctibh of hew pol- 
icies iri VERS cbbperatlbh. The eight areas bf pblicy hbted here arf bnly suggestive of the breadth 
of existing legislatibh that may be cbhsidered.^ach Q.f.these eight policies are evaluated based bh 
(a) the pblicy bptibhs they will affect arid (b) the speclfjc effect each rrtay have bh selected pblicy 
i)ptibhs. Because bf limitatibhs bf space, this ahalysis dbes hbt provide sUfficieht detail fbr^makihg 
any conclusive 'tlecisibhs. Rather, it prbvides a frarfiewbrR for thihkihg about the impact of sug- 
gested pblicies bh existing legislatibh. It is expected that bther relevant pblicles will be identified, it 
is alsb expected that mbre specificity will be given to the policy areas mentioned and the policy ■: 
effects noted. ' 

Policy options and policy alternatives are detailed In the next major section of the paper. 

' ■ ■ 

Factors Affect[ng Cooperatl^^^ . 
Vocatipnai Edacation and the Private Sector 

^_ . ■ _ 

One cqrhmon oversight in developing policies to enhance interagency cooperation is the. 
notion that coordination occurs automatically — that if some rnechariism is set up to foster coordi- 
nation, then coordination will naturally result. But this is hardly ever the case. The mixed results 
from coordination mandates In vocational education and other legislation provide veriflcatioh. Past 
experience teaches that policy Iriltlatlves to enhance VEPS cooperation must be conceived in a 
rrianhpr that takes Into account the Inherent complexities of the business world and the inherent 
difficulties of atterhptirig to foster harmohy among two orgahizatibhal entities that are each pecu- 
liar and histdrically^'dltj^ereht. 

In light of the complexity bf these cbbperative arrahgemehts, this sectibh bf the paper seeks to 
highlight the factbrs that prevent the developrheht bf strbhg tifs between brgahizatibhal entities. 
The purpbse bf this examihatibh is twbfbid /First, it is ihtehded*to prbvide guidance in the selection 
bf pblicies; ahd secbhd, it is intended tb suggest alternative consideratibns for designing measures 
fbr implementatlbn and evaiuatibn. ^ 

— ^ _ _'_ _ ___» 

The fbllbwing subsectibhs will address ten factors that are ei^sentlal to successful cooperation 
between brganizatibns. They are as follows: " ^ 

1. Items to exchange 

2. Mutuality of benefit 

3. Similarity or complementarity of attributes (goals, values, ideologies, structures, 
perceptions) 

4. Mutuality of respect, confidence, and trust 
^ 5. I nterorganlzatlohal awareness 

6. Commurilcatloh ' ' ■ i 

7. Commitment 

8. Receptivity to change 
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TABLE 1 

VbCATjC5NAt-EDUeAtldN/PRlVATE SEeTORJVEPS) COOPERAT lOisi > 
AN AMAtYSlS QF RELEVANT OTHER POLICIES 



Relevant Other Policies 

^ — L^n 


Policy Ofitibhs Affected 


f p • ' T" 

Effect on Pdssi bie Po jicy Options 
to Enhance VEPS Cooperative Activitet 


1. Vocational education legislation 
requiring general advisory councils, 
and policies in local institutions 
requiring craft advisory councils 
tor each vocational program 


All policies vv^ill be affected since N 
the advisory structure is currently 
used as the*primary link between 
vocational education and the private 
sector. 


g To avoid praraiiel structures, the rdje 
of advisory* councils may hav.e to : 
redefined, the current structures af; 
advisory coohcilsf will have to l>e/ 
modified, or the advisory structure as 
we know it may have to be cbmpletely 
eliminated. • 

-^^^ — ^ — ^.r ' 


2; Job Training Partnership Act, 
^ vvhich requires the heavy involve- 
ment of industry in training 
activities 

* : ■ ' . 


All policies will be affected sinqiB 
the Job Training Partnership Act 
already elieits the participation of 
Ideal employers through PlCS. There 
Is a finite number of employers: 


Emplbfes may have tb;Ghbose which 
arm of tnfe^ning they sh6ul(^becbrrie 
invblved'with. Among the possible ^ 
^ consequenqes are:yduplicatibri, over- 
burdening bf emplbyersj and cprti- 
petitibri among local agencies. 


3. eUrrent corporate tax policies 
(federal and state) 

»*» 


Policies which propoie the use of 
tax incentives \o elicit industry 
participation, or policies which 
suggest additional taxation from 
industry or more training resj36risi- 
^ility allocated to them. 


Incentives will bhiy be ehcdUragihg>^ 
given nature bf current cbrpbrate tax 
policies. Incentives rhay well end up 
hot being attractive to prospective 
participants 


4. State and federal lavvs on /, t 
employer liabilities for acci- 
ydents at the'workplace 

/ 


Policies requiring federal ihsufance 
[Drbgrams sp that the prospect bf^ 
liability fQf accidents does not deter 
erriployer jDarticipatibh 


' Relieves some of the tinsi 
dltscou rages partlci patio n . t 
be 'known so that eff ectivej ? 
able measures can be set upi 


bn that / 
aws mast 
md work- 


p • - ■ 

1 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 





Pnlirv Ontions Affcctod 


1 ■ -Mr 

X, - 

Effect on Possible Policy Options 
to Enhance VEPS Cooperative Activitii 


5. Legislation on fair labor ^ 
^standards and practices 


All policies requiring thhe ase 
of students in the production 
of goods or delivering 6f services. 


* 

. -.■ ■ _ ^ _ _ 
Has implicatibhs for evalUatihg the 
cost to the erhplbyer or the public 
•agencies, and for determihihg Hdw 
specific pblicies can be implemented, 
-f? - — 


6. Union policies for the workplace 

» V 


All policies requiring the use 
of students in the actual prd- 
ductibh of goods and delrveririg 


:Uhibn pblicies may hdt be cdnsisteni 
yvith the traihirig dbjectiv^s set f urthei 
&y some policies. The use of student 
as workers can Undermine the security 
of enipldyees who are represented b\ 
the uhidh. It may also conflict with 
existing apprehtfCeship arrangements: 


7. State legislatibh for indijitry 
services 


All pblicies reqUrihg the ihtehsive 
participatidh df codperating 
ii|dustries. 


Possibility of duplication. 


8. Federal legisl^tidri dri cdh- , 
^ tractihg with private and 
gdVerhrhehtal institutions 


Policies suggesting the federal 
use of industries as contractors 
to provide training services: 


Currently existing contractual restric- 
tions mc^y underrnirie the success of 
such pblfdies where implerhented 
(e g;, paperwbrk, time span between 
submitting bids arid being allbcateji 
a cbritract, repbrtirig requlrerherits 
may ribt be attractive tb industries). . 
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9. . Precohception of Implernentatidh cdnsideratlbhs' 



10: Leadership initiative . ^ . . 

Factor 1: IteYnt to Exchange 

A fondamentai cond^ition for estabiishmgjntero reiations is a basis for e)<change. 

E^ch participant in a coordinative relationship must pqss^^ something that can be contributed to 
the relationship (kocflan 1975); each must possess some item to exchange. To the extent that 
there are no exchangeable items between cooperating entities, the basis for cooperation will be 
unclear, and the success of cooperative ventures whII be uncertain. There must be items to 
exchange for successful coordiriatlon to result: 

Thus, with VEPS cooperation, it is assumed that Mch side has exchangeable it^ms to cpntrib- 
ute to a cooperative relationship. And this is Indeed tie case. On the one hand vocational educa- 
tion can generally provide a well-trained work force; an d on the other, the private ^sector can 
donate the firiaricial. physical and hurhari resources to make that training possible. But if viewed 
from a microscbpic perspective, the question of exhangeable Iterns can arise eacti and every time 
a proposal is made to develop a cobperative relationship between a specific vocational institution 
and a specific type of industry. The key question then becomes whether that specific rf^lationshlp 
Is being established because exchangeable items are present, or wtiether the organizations are 
establishing such ties because of the good that is somehow inherent in cborS^iriatibri., 

Jl^'^s 8re establishectfbr the latter reasbri. thenf^uccessful cbbrdinatibn is dbubtful. As Wilsbh 
(1981) notes in commenting oh cobperatidh betw^h educatibn and the private ^^ctbr, "Efforts tp 
develdp relationships between different grbUps fail if their basis is only that such relatibnships are 
good" (p. 11). . ; . ' ' 

' Policymakers can correctly assume that there is-a basis for exchange between vdcational edu- 
cation and the private septor. This assumption is borne dut by the literature, by experience, and by 
the history q|A/ EPS relati^ships; However, it is incorrect for policymakers td assume that any or 
alj industries have items to^exchange with any or all vocatidnal institutloris. Policies must be devel- 
oped that take into account these differences in organizational needs and output. 



Factor 2: Mutuality of Benefit 



The presence of exchangeable items assures that eacti participant in the relationship has 
sbmething to benefit from cbbrdinatibn. But relations are strengthened only when each side per- 
ceives mutual benefit or gains fror|i interacting (Levlne and White i960; Evans 1966). This matuair 
Ity bf benefit is perhaps the oldest and most common prlnciple-cf interorganizatlonal relations. 
The exchange must be a mutually balanced bne, and the Iterns exchanged must be sufficiently 
valuable tb the participating brgahizatibns. What an organization gives or receives must be consid- 
ered valuable enough tb warrant entry intb the relationship. i 



In VEPS cbbperatiori, the vbcatibhal fnstitutibh. the errtplbyer, and even the student, all benefit 
frbrh a cbbrdfriatjve realtibrishfp [Bathhay 1980). The industry benefits from high prbfitability 
because of a skilled wbrk fbrce. the student gets bitter training arid job bpporturiitles arid the 
schdiol can rhaihtain higher standards. Tlms^the needs bf all partibipatirig brgariizatibris are hiet. 
As Warmbrdd {19&2J) notes, thefie rhlist be^^jbgriitibri of rnutual needs; arid tb warrant the time, 
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effort, and resources required for cdllabdKatIdh, heeds ahd l>enefits must be clearly perceivecJ by 
' ail paplclpating prganlzatio mutual recdghitjqnpf mutual n|i§ds is the precursor to mutuality 
of benefit, them V a firm fdundatHOh fbreatablis^^^^ : : . 

arrangements. - • . 

But such an approach seems somewhat selfish, and it is^esp^CiaMy sd in cddr.dihatidh v. 

between industry and education. Hensley (1978), admitted the strong self-drienta^ sUch rela- 
tionshij^s when he noted that there must be a r|>cognltlOn "that Ind'ividUals-and institutidns often, 
initiate actions because of their own interest.'* Whatjpver the circUmstanceSv h^states, /'All interests 
must be served** (p.^7). When all interests are served, the relatidnship, however structured, is 
likely to continue as jong asjt seerns rr^u^ 1981), Hence,' particfpatidn in a ' 

cqoperative arrangement is based on the jikelihood thai each participant has something to gain 
and co/itihaes to realize such gains; Hoy.U1982[, puts tjils condept into practice when he states 
that a basic principle of industry-education cqoj)erati(0n is always to make sure that the "what's In 
it for me" question Js ansWered. Here, Rbyt. as did mgriy other abthors (Sh[ve 'and Rogus 1979: 
Wilson 1981 ), higblighted the importance of examinipg the mutuality of benefits before engaging 
in a cooperative arrangement. 

^f there is such a strbrig propensity to pursue organizatibnaf Interest In establishing coopera- 
tive ties, then several ques^tibns can be raised. Are benefits truly rnutual in fndastry/vocational ; 
education cbbperatibn? Is there a balahceln the intensity of needt If benefits are not equally valu- 
able, then they are nbt truly rnutual. If there is ribt a balance In need intensity, then the organiza-- 
tibn with the rnbst intense need will run the risk bf becbming overly dependent. These cbmplex 
issUes*,give rise to uncertainty as tb whbse interest is being best served by VERS cbbperatibn. 

Pdlicymakers shduld carefully cdhsider the mutuility br symmetry bf benefit in any mandated 
cooperative arrangement. Naturally, eacH dganizatipfi will examine pblicy mandates tb ascertain 
the potential for gain. If the ahtlcipateb benefit is hot sufficiently valuable, then there wM| bean 
unwillingness to participate. Even beyond this, policy mandates can be cbunter-prbductive to the 
extent that they encourage situations where'there is a great in balance in benefit. If vdcatidnal edu- 
cation becomes the prime beneficiary in the relatidnship and is made tdd dependent dn industry 
for delivering training services/then educational aUtdndltiy can be Idst and the vdcatidnal educa- 
t^ion^sectpr mavc become too subjected-to industrial influence. An Indepth analysfs Of Serief its ^rhUst 
be made when policies are seriously basing considered. 

Factor 3: Slmiiarity or eomplementarity of Attributes 

When organizations have similar goals and philosophies, then the climate for coordination 
between them becbrhes rnbre faybrable (Evans 1966; Miller 1§58; dohns and DeMarche 1961): Thii 
is consistent with the researchson interorganizatibnal theory whic^ confirms the fact that compati- 
bility and congruence are elerriental concepts In JnterbFganlzational relations: As rnlght be 
expected, similarity bf attributes makes It easier to tJndferstand ^nd cbmrnanlcate with each bther ' 

But Evans (1966) alsb speaks bf the cbncept bf cbmplem^ntarlty bf attributes. The bbjectlves 
bf bne brganizatibn, althbugh ribt simtilar tb.that bf anbther. may well contribute to the ability of 
that other brgariizatibri tb accbriiplishjts gbals. Here, brganlzatlons can establish a rnutually sijp- 
pbrtive relatibriship. " . * • 

Cbbrdinatidn betweeri vbcatibrial educatibri ari^ the private sectbr must be exariiiried ori bbth 
the dimehsibhs df sirnilarity and cbmplemeritarity. The erid purposes bf vdcatidrial educatibri and 



tndpstry are certainly not sirniiar; HThe former is concerned with the preparati^on of competent indi- 
viddais, whij^e the latter is con^erne^d with the production of goods and delivery of services for a 
profjt^ Bat these^oaj^s are co^rn^pleni^en^tary since the in^dividaa[s that prepared'by the vqcat[onai 
edacation system ^re atilized by industry to produce goods and deliver services: The complemen- 
tary nature of goals make any relationship between these organizations mutually supportive: 



But by examining thosfi dimensions in which similarities are present, it is possible to assess 
compatibility for fostering a cQordinative relationship. If similar values, ideologies, perceptions, ' 
and structures exist on both sides, then the climate for cooperation can be favorable. But do these 
similarities generally exist? Available evrdence bears. out the fact t^hat differences on these dimen- 
sions are humerobs. Boweri, (1981) questions the cbmpatibility of business and industry with their, 
educatiohatcouhterparts. She notes, among other differences, that business people do riot clearly 
understand the distinct pattern of campus decisiori makirig. Clark and Ririehart (1982), cite^he dif- 
, fererices betweeri the budget cycles of business arid iridustry arid the educational systerri; Reap 
and Browri (1976) ribte that th^r^ is a lbw*cdrrelatibri between perceptioris of busiriess people arid 
educatbrs with regard to abilities required ori the jbb; arid bther authbrs have cited riurri^rous dis- 
sirriilarities betweeri the private sectbr arid vbcatibrial educ 

DissirriilarMies create tension arid tehsibri is iriimical to the success of cdordiriative relatic^- 
ships. Iri spite of the similarity arid cbrhplefrieritarity that exist betweeri the'seHBritities.(Hdhicky 
1979). certain traditional differences cari.plague the particijaarits iiq a cbbper^ative venture. These 
differences do hbt niaRe the establishmeht of successful relatibnships impossible. Hovijever. the 
differences that exist must be recognized arid accbmmbdated in ifesigning dbbperative 
arrangements, . ^ 

This Informatjon is essential for formulating policy. It is so appealing to dwell pn fhe positive 

aspects of VERS cooperation, that the similarities and complementarity, niay be b^S , 

emphasized— to the total neglect of the differences that exjst. Neglectirig these differences can 
prove to be a fatal oversight in formulating poJicy: Some coordinative structuries are impossible to 
irnplemenj^successfa[ly_because of the tension thaj is gejierated^by iri^h^erent differen^esi^ dif- 
ferences must be recognized by both policymakers and policy implementators, ^nd ijpeasures must 
be taken to overcome them: J 



Factor 4: Mutuality of Respect, Confidence, and Trust 

_? . ^ , -j-^ , 

Successful coordinsgttion cannot result without the presence of mutual respect, confidence. 

arid trust between cbbrdiriatirig parties. Here, tbb, the abserice of these qualities cari fcrpJte _ ^ 

eribugh terisibri tb mak^ cbbrdiriative arrarigerrierits irieffective. This iS clearly^ rioted byj^aul (1981) 

wheri he states that— . i'^^^' 

Mutual respect arid trust is irhpbrtaht tb any relatibriship, But.it is even cnbre irnpbrtaht 
to* linkages between edUcatibh arid industry. Only when the ihdUs^lry is convinced that 
the«dUcatibh system is willing and capable df deHiverihg training progrifrns suited to 
their (industry) heeds, will they go the^extra mile tb help schbbis with theTr.tacilitles, 
equipment, and personnel, (p. 33) ' ^.^V 

Ey.en. Shive and l=^ogus (1979) observed that ^qualitative school-buslnbss partnerships .grow over 
tirrte, with the development of mutual trust" fp. 290). ^ A- - - 



A careful examihatlbn of the status of cddrdlriaitidh between vbcatibhal educatibh ahtf^^ 
•yate sector, however, reveals much to be desired iri.the area of mutual respect, bohflderice, ktid 
. trust. Jasso (1983) cites mistrust as the first seribus prbblem that arises when represi^htatives frbm 
'/business and educ^^ to explbre pbsslble cbllabbratlve effbrts. Jbhnstbri (1979) * 

goes as fgr is Referring to th« qondition as a state of cord war between the business sectbr and 
education, nbtijig that sucfi a state exists because of the mistrust that exists bn bbth sides. CDne bf 
NAIEC's pubjications (NAIEC n d.) cornmented on the perception of some business people that 
the only assistance educators need from them js dollars: YKis viewpblnt Is supported by Wilson 
(19S1 j who warns that privatejnitiative rnea^ns mpre thanprivate money. Such comments Infer that, 
the vocational education community is primarily^ rnt^fested in the resources they can receive from 
industry; they also rejiect suspicion on thje part of the business community that tl^ig. js the case 
Such situations do not refelect mutual trust: ' < ; r 

But some of these feelings of hesitancy originate beyond the immediate realm of the cooper- 
ating parties, Ripley and Frankim (1983) state in- very clear terms that some businesses do not want 
to become involved with public training programs because of a profound mistrust and dislike of 
- government prograrris arid regulations In general. - - ' : 

• PbMcymakers must t(e fbrewarried of these circurjistances. In a clirriate bf uncertain trust, 
effbrts shbuld be rriade tb restbre mutu9l cbnfidence before engaging in any massive efforts at re- 
structuring cbbperatlve rhechariisms. Policies riiust be develbped in such a mariner as tb allow 
* members bf the private sectbr an ibppbrturiity io bvercbriie their fears arid.riiisgivirigs. Pbllcy- 
maRers rhay want tb cbnsider an iricrerherital pblicy measure, where the bbrid bf the cbbperative 
arrahgerrieht is achieved in a series bf steps over a pfespecified time peribd:f 

Factor 5: Interorilanizgtidnal Awarehe^ 

Awareness Is a prerequisite fbr establishing cbbrdinative ties (Esterlirie 1976). Awareness 
refers to the degre^ to which organizations or units within these brganizatibnS are familar with the 
services, goals, or selected characteristics of oX^er organizations and unlt§. or more specifically, 
the extent to which each agency Is knowledgeable of the potential of other organizations to sup- 
port its activities (Litwak and Hylton'l962)/One cannot truly evaluate the potential for coordina- 
tion^ mthout being aware of esseritiat|x:haracjerisjlcs;of the other organization. Even more, nurtur- * 
in^a:^r^lationshlp w[th the ojher organization is ditfi'qult if bne Is not sufficiently aware of its 
'Organizational characteristics: 

... ' ■ ::: - 

The irnportance of this factor Is well known in VEPS cooperation: fielic (1979) emphasizes that 
the pbtentiaJ for cooperation arriong all the key actors in industry-education cooperation rriust be 
based on "awareness of one another's role**4p. 1); Wilson (1981) suggests that increased commun- 
ication will, contribute tp a grbwirig uriderstariding and appreciation of each other; and Bariathy 
and Duwe (1978), Iri delineating procedures for establishing linkage, notes several steps thrbugh 
which educatbrs will develbp an awareness bf Iridustry. 

Whether br hbt these precautibris are generally bbserved is still uriclear^:Hbriiky (1979) riptes 
that "ineffective cbmmuriicatibn between the educatioiial arid busiriess cbmffiuriltles has resulted 
in misUridepstaridirig myths, arid sterebtypes" (p. 41 j^Jhis lacR of awareriess results becaus^^ the 
tehdericy of brganizatibris is tb assume that they have full kribwledge bf the ottier. Usually they db 
nbt— either because of bvercdhfldehce br lac^ bf Intei^stj Reshick pblnts bUt that, gener- 

ally, educatbrs have little expbsure tb industry arid t'herefdre have a minimal awareness bf the 
ihdustriar world. Although this will not be true bf vbcatibnal Instructbrs. the need for famiiarlty with 



. . ■ .... 

the in-dastriaj world is clearly noted: However, whether vocational in&tractors maintSin this famili^ar- 
ity is ^,Ba}SBle:Jf there is troth' to Hensley's (1978) clairri that edt>c,atWs are ralapfant to leave the 
/clSssfbotrrl 'id. observe indastrial procedures, then there is moreisbbstan^ toj^^afpument for 
encouraging educators to becomfe aware o? the charactehstics of industr^The state of awareness 
by educators should be of concern to policyrhakers It seems futile to encourage cooperative prac- 
tices when participants in such relationships do not fully understand the context of their counter- 
part's activities. Consideration should be given to some educational jDrogram as a prerequisite for 
establishing cooperative ties. The program should focus on the attainrhent of inferbrganizatlbrial 
awareness. 



Factor 6: Cblruii^nicatibn ' • 

- ■ • •' /*■ © 

Cbmrriuriiciatibn is another essential factbr in interbrgani^itibnal relations. Ease of cbmmuhi- 
catibh between and within agencies cin make the difference bet>yeeri a rriargmal cobrdifiative 
arrarigemeht arid brie that is effective iri accbmplisfiirig its purftpses. If twb differerit b'rgariizatibrial 
eritities are .required to.fuhctibri tbgetherwri accbriiglrshing a cbrtirilbri gbal, there must be sbrile 
ebhesiveriess ariipKg parts of bbtf) brgarirzatibris so as to reach that goal. Iri the abserice of a sUb- 
Uriit comprised of the relevant factors from both qrgariizatibris. liries of cbmmUriicatidri must be 
instituted to create the iriterbrgariizatibnal bond. As pdirited bUt iri the previbUs sUbsectibn. this 
bond fbsters iriterbrganizatibrial.awareriess that, htirtures effective cooperative ties. 



The importance of effective communication in VERS cooperation is highlighted by Warmbrod 
(1982). After visiting a variety of exemplary industrial-education cooperation programs across^the 
' country, she notes the factors accounting for the success of these progranis and presents^some 
general guidelines for educational institutions desiring to estabNsh cqoper^tjye ties with indusjry: 
First among her Jijt of guid^liries-was thaj there should be^"gqod^ clear comrnunjcatiori between - 
key persons in Indji^iry and education" (p: 14): Several other authors echo the same advise 
(Horffky 1979; Wat^n 1982). Watson (1982) goes a bit further to note that educators should learn 
the language of industry so that they can cornmunicate with industrial personnel. 

But effective corncriunication is not easy to realize. In the very first sentences of the haridbook 
of industry-educatioi^councils (NAlEC n.d.j, the author points to this problem iri stating "Educa- 
tion and Industry do not know each.btber wellinbugh." In fact, he states, "there is a wide cbrri- 
murilcatlbri gap" |p i). Hbriiky -(1979) suppbrts this statement, observing that we are iri the rriidst 
bf a considerable dilemrria— that bi JrLeffective cbrrirriuriicatibri betweeri mdusUy arid edUcatibri. Iri 
fbrmulatirig pblicies tb eriharice VERS cboperatibris, pblicymakers shbUld erisUre that whatever 
policies are iristitUted. free arid easy comriiUriicatibri will be allowed. , Although cbbrdiriatiqn caririot 
be riiaridated, pblicyhriakers riiay warit tb require activities, br the iristitUtibri bf riieasUres. that will 
ericbUrage comriiUriicatibri. • 



Factor 7: Cbmmltmeht ^ 

Mutual commitrpent between organizations is one of the most essentiai ingredients in the suc- 
cess of cooperative ties. Though organizations may have the Incentive to cooperate^ecause of the 
perceived benefits to be attained from a cooperative relationship, without mutual comrr^itment to 
the cooperative venture the relationship may function at a mediocre level, and may eventually 
whether and dje. ^i^mmjtrn^nt Js the^energizlng fqr^^^^ 9l^®s life to mandates, contracts, plans, 
andjother formal instruments designed to foster coordination. 
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Clark (1982b) observed that the act of bringing together the local leadership in industry arid , 
educatibri takes cbmmitrherit bri'the part of bbth sectors. The intensity bf effbrt req^uired alsb 
speaks to the impbrtahce of cbrhrhitment (Clark and Rinehart 1982). Warrribrbd (1382) alsb hints ^t 
the importance of corhmjtment as she discusses geriefal guidelines for establishing iridijstry- 
education cbbperatibn. BiJt cbmrhitrhent depends bp a variety of factbrs Inclijding tfie persbns 
involved, the rmture bf the benefit tb be derived, and the existing brganizatibnal and social clirriate. 

_ — ^ 

The present nature of cooperative relatibris between education and indUstrydbes riot allow 
thejDrlvate sector to develop ariy strdrig degree of cbrilririitrherit to edUcatibrial activities. Herisley 
(1978) notes that iridUstry remairis uricoriviriced that edUcatibrial lirikages are irilpdrtarit. VdlUritary 
particlpatidn ddes riot riecessari^'secUre cdrhriiitriierit. Cdhihlitrherit cariridt be maridated. there- 
fore, pdlicymakers should irivesTigate alterriative structures that will derharid a higher level df 
commitmerit on the part of'iridustry. 

J , ; 

Factor 8:^4»ceptivity to Change i ' ' . 

the part of ©ach participating organization. Each organization has to accommodate the nee^s of 
the other: This accommodation sometimes requires major intraorganizational adjustments Addi- - 
tional responsibilities may have to be assigned; priorities may have to change so that resources 
can be reallocated: and sometimes, even organizational structures and established procedures 
may have to change. If participating organizations are not receptive to the thanges that are 
required, resistant behavibr^iM result. This resistance severely undermines cbbrdination. But the 
problem may nbt bnly be resisftance as structures may be so rigid that adjustments cannot be 
made to respbhd to derriarids impbsed by cobrdiriatibn, 

Wat^bn, (1969) in his analysis bf resistance tb change iri;'sbcial systems, notes three prirhary 
reasbns; fpr resistance, the prx>tectibri of vested iriterest;'prbtectibRif what is cbrisidered,. sacred; 
arid rejectibri bi "b'utsidfers.'VThese tehd tb explairi the iriflexit)ility *bbth iridUstry arid vbcatibrial 
education iri VEBE Gobperative activities. V * . " 

^ YetrcbricerisUs exists thatNgharige is iriherent iri VERS cbbperatiori. PaUl (1981) ridtes that flexr 
ibility is ari impdrtarit character^ic td sUccfeWul iridUstry-edUcSt^^ relatidris. fdr without flexibil- 
ity mairitairiihg ari effective training service wdUld be iriipdssible. Bariathy and Duwe (1978) stress 
the'impdrtarice df adaptability, and Warmbrdd (1982) dbserves tliat institutional flexibility is 
required to meet the needs of Industry. ' • 



But the Ue^WWy required does not^ characterize the current institujional str^uctures or incjj na- 
tions that exf^ for VERS cooperation^ '"_?oi"'^^n^i"9_P"_t^®^status^of indu^ ^99P?L^' 
tion. Cohfen and West (1978) state that thej-e js ^the age old pher^bnienon of riesistancf 
of.lelf'protective cimging to the stcitus quo^ of jnaintenance of vested injefest'^(p: 17). Hensley 
(1978) also illustrates this resistance with the following statement: "In some ways there is the 
expressed idea that "oar way" is the right way a^p "their way" is the. wrong way. In short, there is a 
significant resistance to institutional change" (p. 30) 

productive VERS cooperation cannot materialize wh^n institutions are unwilling to mbdify 
iristi^jfional structures to accomrnbdate the demands of a cooperative relatibriship. Since resis- 
tance is not easily overcome, policymakers must be aware of this pheribtjieribri as a pbteritial 
irripediment to realizing the true benefits bf cboperatiori. Here agairi, pblicy rriaridates iricrerrierital 
iri nature may ease the shbck bf drastic charige and wbb participarits tb make th#riecessary 't 
^djustriierits. • " , 



\ 
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Factor 9: Precdnceptlbh of Implem 

Before a cbordinative reiationship becomes functional, some preconsicleration must be given 
to every facet of irnplementation. So often institutions establish coordinativelles without consider- 
ing the details of Rt^w the coordination fungljon will be accomplished. This neglect usually prgves 
to be harrrifui ws^hen coordination is operati^al. While some problems can be.overcome at that 
time, many of them are difficult to handle and culminate in the disruption of the reiationship.o . 



^?"y_Pi'^j®ssL'°'l^i^_^J^9 3J'?i'^Y^^ suggest various factors to be con- 
sidered before engaging in cooperative arrangements. Hoyt (1982) notes two key principles: 

i; Ensure that both industry and education agree on the expected student benefits to be : 
derived from working together: (p; 1) 



2. Ensure that what you propose industry and education persons do together can work, 

(p. 3j : . : ' 

Warmbrod (1982), in her specification or guidelinM^i^at were abstraoled frbrrl exemplary pro- 
grams, ^otes other factors. 



1. Careful arid thorough planhiricj'bf each cooperative effort 

> . ■ _ ___ ■'^ _■ - '_ 

2. A clearly written agreerrierit or cbritract to help achieve successfUrcbmpletibri of the joint " 

endeavor. - ^ 

3. Arrangement for brigbihg^valuatibhs. (p. 14) - z ,> A 

Wilson (1981) advises the education sector to ensure the need targeted is addressable through 
cddperative action. All these point to the necessity of careful examination before engaging in a 
cooperative venture. They highlight the importance of preplanning. i 

These suggestions have implications for policy implernentations l^n the formulation policy' 
consideration should be given to the development of coordination plans. TN activity will encour- 
age coordinating entities. to carefully examine the procedures for interacting: 

• " ' . ^ . ■ . ' ^ • 

Factor ib: teadership initiative i 

, .. " * 

In any form of interor^anizational cobrdinatlbn. the impetus rnust ct)me from sbmewhere to 
maintain the momentum of the relatibnship. febbrdinatibn wMl gb ribwhere If sbmebrie is nbt wiHirig 
to^take the leadersl>?f) initiative. In VEPS cbopWation. this is almost a uriiversal principle. Paul arid * 
Carlos (1980) pbtelthat trie need for strbrig dedicated leadership Is'es'sential fbr develbpirig effec- 
tive linkages betweeri iridustry arid vocatibrial feducatibri. Wil^sori (1981) also ribtes the importaric^ s' 
bf leadership. He suggests that sorriebrie in educatibri or the private sector must reach out tb the 
bther, br there cari be rib evblyirij relatiorish^p. Similar sentimerits wereexperiericed by Herisley 
(1978), Ripley and Franklin (1983). arid Hoyt (1983). ' 

_ _ _ — — _ - ... 

But both Ripley arid FrarikliQ, arid Hbyt suggest that vocatibrial edg^^tibri shbUld provide the 
leadership. Hbyt states that: • ' 
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Vdcatianal education must provide the leadersfiip if you want closer cddperation 
between tgjsiness and rndustry. You— as a vpcatldnaL technicai educatdr-^wiil have td 
make the mst move. Increasingly, we are dperating in a buyer's market, .yet we'are the 
seller (p. 75)' . . ^ 

in a similar vein Ripley aiJd Franklin (1983), notes. 



There must be sorpe [niti^at|v6 takeri by someone in order that there could be a sjtuatjon 
in whjcMh^re could be substa^^^^ priyaje sectpr involvement in public 

employmerit and^U^^^ business that wuj have to be wooed 

an^ some other actors — pubMc in many case§ — that will need to take the initiative: 
(p: 701.) : > 



These have policy implications for determining where the locus of responsibility will lie for 
VERS cooperation. The literature seerhs to suggest that. industry is not rriotivated Jo provide the 
leadership. Either measures will have to bp develdped to peSk their interest, br.tKe locus of 
responsibility will hav^ to continue to reside with vocajiohal education. 

V. ^ - / * ■ ■ . ■ : 

The Policy Arena for Vbcatlbnal-Educatlon/ 
^ Private-Sector (VEPS) Cbbperatlbh 

- J _ _ _ _ - _ - _ - -- '-. 

T-here are rhahy brgahizatibhs with vested interest Jh the traiHihg enterprise. Any f5blicy affect- 
ing the c^jrreht rheacis of delivering training to the public will be clbsety Examined by these drgahi- 
zatibhs. The objec| of their examihatibh will be tb deterrnirie whether br hot hew policy initiatives 
will in sbrrie way affect their brgahizatibhs' scbpe of respbhsibility. It i| for this purpose that the fol- 
Ibwihg table tries to make a preliminary analysis df the ihclinatidhs df key drganizatidns. Sixteen 
key drganizatidns are indentified and a sketch df pdtentially pertinent infdrmatidn on each of the^e 
is provided in table 2. i >^ 

Informatidh on these factors was secured through contact wifh representatives jrorri^eacfj^^ 
these agencies. While the information i^nciuded hgre may not be'complete enpugh fo^r 
policymaker, it does provide a sense as to the variety of concerRs . that d^n be brought to b^r on 
policy initiatives to strengthep VERS cooperation. In addition Jhe inforrnation provides a pre- 
liminary structure for assessing the posture and influence pf key stakeholders in the training policy 
arena: 

: . . ■ ' _ ■ , , ■ ' 

Summary * _ 

V / . , Mf 

Issues of policy relevance and pdllcy feasibility (both in terrns df^ehactrrferit anqlrriplerhehta-v 
tidh) are major cdocerhs in the develdprneht df pdl^Cy. The tdpics discussed in thi^chapter shbuld 
shed sorrie light dh these issues as they relate to VERS codperatidh. There rhust^e 'a policy bbjec- 
tive; cdhsideratidh must be given to the legal frarnewdrk within which a pblicy will be implemehted; 
underlying factors bf previous successes and failures in cobperative ventures must tje cdhsidered; 
arid the concerns and influence of participants In the pbjicy arena must be assessed; WithdUt these 
cbhsideratibhs, the pblicymaker will be yhprepared fbr the challenges df the pdlicy develdpment 
prbcess and the cbmpl^xities bf the field fdrimpleme ^ . 
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TABLE 2 



VOCATIONAL EpijtoTI0N/f*RLV^TE-3K {VEPSj COOPERATION 
EVALUATION OF GROUPS IWTHE POLICY ARENA V ^ 



Group 



(itemBership 

' and Size 



.Type^of Consttfuents 



Level of Concern 
about VEP8 Cooperitibn 



_ Pp_M1I>^ J ssues and A reas of 
:Concern atiout VE PS Cooperation 



Cbuncli of *Chief 
State School 
gers 



56 chief state - 
officers representing 
^ach state and 6 
trdst territories: 



State education ' 
agencies: * 
Educatibh policy 
makers: 



5t an issue with the 
coQncil, bat is state 
s pecj f j c ^ a n d J e ye I 
of concern varies 
frbrfl state to stgte. 



Varies from state to stati. Generally 
concerned with adeqaate^preparation 
of students fbr employment. 



'^at i oh a I . Assbci a t i p n 
of State Boards 



700 members. 



State boards of 
educatiorf, i 



V?PS cqqpei'atibh 
is among the tojj 2 
i^ssues wiUi which 
' they are concerned. 



Cbhcemed wjth trahsitidh from 
: school to work: 

Concerned with the nature of fespdi 
sibilities assumed by each sectbr, 
Iritei'agericy agt'eertiierits. 



§t^_Mcatibh tqrti- 
mission of the^. 
Stabs ^ 



Representatives pf 
48 states; PueTto ? 
Rii:b, Vii-giri IsfShds, 
American Sarx^a, 
or 357 miBmneFs. 



?9y?[P^i's Jegislati v^^ 
leaders , chi^f state school ■ 
bfficei-s. State higher edii 
cation, executive office, 
State education boards. \ 



u No irifbi-ma^ri 
received. 



Nb irifbrrtlatibri i^eceived. 



L Natibhal Aslidciation 
o| Manufacturers 




14»000 cbmpaoles. 
80% bf the cpmp^nl^s 
employ fewer than 
100 persbnsl 14 policy 
committees: : "^(^^^ 



Manufacturer's, per- 
sonnei cphcerri^c^v/tth 
fiscal policy. Interna- 
t i bha j tra<ie, ta xa t ion , 
'/eg'dfations/ human 
resources. . ' 



|^*€i>mmjttees do not 
^ rf^^s specif icallv.bri 
- Jedb'cation bof strongly 

t^bncerned abc^^^ 
^ tfainifig: Membership 

^r-psdiy Inyblyed, 

bat involvement 

mbst[y cbrtipariy 

specific. 



r 



Strongly encourage vocational 

educatibh tb be sensitive to v 

indastry.needs: 

peels th^re sKbuld ^ja closer 

analysis of the job market and 

training. 

Concerned ab()at the level of 
academic achiewnierit in public 
schools cind whether \^e will have 
th(B labb.r fbrce tb meet changing • 
technological needs. _ ^ / 

Generally concerned about policy' ' 
suppbrtihg local cbhtrbl of schools. 



'he inforraation contained in this table^was secured through a telephone interview whh representatives from the specific organizations. It should be 
ibted tha^he respondents frbrTi.theseN3rgahtzatibjji,we^ ribt hbtified abbiit the questlbhhairjsHoefbr^the iritei'yijew., and cbnseqUeritly they were 
espondinq on-the-spot. j 
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TABLE 2 (cWinued) 



■ 

Group , 


Membership 
and Size 


Type of Cbhstiiuehis 

■ ' ' ( /■ . 


V teveljjf Concern _ 
about VEPS Cbbperatidh 


Possible Issues and Areas of 
Concern about \$EPS Cooperation 


5.: Niti6n3l;;A1|iapce 
" <jf Busiriess^^ 

4 

< 


Approximate repre- 
sehtatibh: 50 colleges, 
over UOOOxompanies 
over 1 1 ,000 volun- 
teers. : ' ;^ 


Private industries; black 
colleges^ private indus- 
try councrl; govern- 
ment persdrihel, pUb- - 
lie interest groups. 


3 ■ ■ 

High level of concern 
cUrrehtJy raisijig funds 
to continue program 
dh ihdustry-educatidn 
cooperation. 


• Encpurage industry tb seek partner 
ships with schools; i:e:, adopting < 
school, a lidvvi rig students to spend 
time In businesses" to get a feel for 

•-TGettlng individuals who are success 
y ful ^iri their careers td go mtb schbo 
an^ acquaint students with work 
' places. 

• Concerned ^boot linkage between ti 
LO^ rriarket and trai ri|rig nfeeds— 
perTormance accouniaDiiiiy. 


6. Natibh£^i Federatidh ^ 
of Independent 1^ 
Business ^ 




- Independ^t businesses: 


No inforpnation 
received. 




Over 500,000 
members. 


No information received. 


7. American Associ- 
ation of Training 
and Development 


22,000 members. ^• 


Types pf groups repre- 
sented indude:j;orpb- 
ratlons, governmerrtj^ 
["St ' t y tip!^ s Jin d ed uca - 
tion insffctuttof^. 


"Np information ■ 
received.' • 

'"■■:■>■ 


No information received. 


8: AFt-eiQ 

• " i' 


14;dbd;dbd Members. 
96 ihterhatibhal 
unions. 


Unions. ° 


Level of concern varies ^ 
from union to anion: - 
Some Uniohs are con- 
cerned aboatand 
in vol y?cl in V EPS 
cobperatiOR^ ^ :^ 


To iricrease the pool of available 
_ workers, v c - 

• ] ri t er es t in ^ii^ ti 6 cja 1 pb rin pe te ri ce 
_ for erriployrriejTf, 

* BKbadtV^cbhcemed about industrial 
bonding and taxation. J 


9. Chamber of 

PpfT^lTisrce of the 
bnttod States |^ ; 


" s 




• i' 

Believes it to be quite 
essej^itiai. H\q\\^^^, 
ccmcerned. . . ^- 

' - . " 




200,000 members. 


80% of^^ businesses 
in the iJffited States. . 

° • - 1 " ■ 


• Increased cooperation between voca 
tional education and business. 

• Lack ,di adequate input by busiries< 

- on educational policy. 

• l_riadepija%e labor ma rket irif^brmatiori 

- 0 5? ' pa rt bf voca t i ona 1 ed uca t i o/i , ^ 

• l^>«»{n^tibijijy of w^ if 
vocdttojf&j education with what is 
rieeded'irtf the work wbrld, . 
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• ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
■ Group 


% 

Me^nbership 
and Size 


t 

Type of Cdnstitoents 


Level of Concern 


Possible Issues and Areat of 


about VEPS Cooperation 
f 


Concern about VEPS Cooperation 


ID.' American Council 
• on Education 

1 


1,62D^mefnbeFsand 


l|lst|[utions,coll|9^s, 
pniversities^higher 
education^ffiliates 
andassociiions. . 


Very higfi interest, 


^ Needs of vdcatidhal education far out- 


_j — 

affiliates. - , 


sirip resources m eoucaiion lo meei 

them. ■ ' ' 
• Lack of an adequately trainedjeachini 

c^re in vocational education to educate 
. the types of students needed in tfie work 

force; , 


-11. NatibrerAtivisdry* ^ 


21 Couhcilmembers. 


Advise president, 
upngresSj secreiary or 
education; National 
comniission on em- 
ployment policy. 


Very concerned for 


• Lot of rhetoric; not enough solid v?orking 
rciduunsnips. 

• Interactorbetwfeen . vocational education. 
Industry hot e)rteh$iveiehdy9H. 

• Example: there is inadequate communi. 
cation about program standards and . 
curriculum content. 


"Council on Vocational 
Education ■■■ 


VQcaiioriai CUUCallOn* 

industry partnership. 




'5e;6eQ-niembers: 

I 

1 ' — 


Administrators;.super- 
intendents, teachers , 
(anyone interested in 
vocational education ) 

■/ 


Very concerned. 

i 




12:; American Vocational 
Association 

ii 

i 


• Legitimate private sector jnyoj^^ment in 
program planning and evaloation. 

• Concerned that vocational «Juca_tJon.§ets 
gets its share of fonds from private sector; 

• Concerned wljh liow collalx)rative types 
"of patterns are developed; e:g;, communi- 
cation, use of resources. 


il Association for ^ 
^independent 
Colleges and ^ 
Schools. 

V 


580 Schools. 
4S0 Students. 


Instityjon organized 
to train students. Pri- 
vate independent 
schools: 


It ij a primary conce^^ 
of lie organization. 


. jj . ... 

• Coriwrried with educaX^^^^^^^^ 
employment.needs: concerned with 
sharing in public fuhdSp 




TABLE 2 (continued) 



GfdQp 


Membership 
and Size 


, -^J ^ 

Type of Constituents 


. Level of CbhdBrh 

about VEPS Cooperation 


Possible Issues and A<eas of 

Concern about VEPS Cooperation 

/ 


^ . N_3t ipn^a I'^ssbcia t ion 
for jndastry Edacation 
Cbbperatibh 


• * \j 

900 members. 


Leade^^^b^ persons Iri 
decision making posi- 
tions in business, 
education, labor, and 
gdverhmeht. 


Veiry high. The mission 
. of the organization is 
to improve partnership 
between vocational 
educatidh and private 
sector. 


/ 

/' 

Refdcus vocational educatpn to be more 
responsive to student and imployer needs. 
More direct vocational education private 
sector cooFWrative pjaririing, goal setting, 
and needs assessment. Redesign of edu- 
catibnal C|jrriculum\ Updati^j Ins true* 
tipnai materials and equipment in 
vbcatibnal educatibn. / 






Over 300,000 recog- 
nized apprentices. 
About 50,000 
employers repre- 
senting a vareity 
of businesses and 
trades. 






i. United States 
ApprehticesHjp 
Association 


270 staff members. 
300,000 employees. 
50,000 employers. 


Very Ki^|h cbncerri, / 
Involved with voca- 
1 1 o na 1 e d u ca tj b n a t 
state and Jocaj level 
to ericpurage 
sharing: 


• Turf issuei-substahdve cbricerri is 
whether vocationajSducation or 

, private sector ca^ pest prepare 
students for work./ _ 

• Students gi'adUating frbrti vdcatidhal 
education without adequate knowl- 
edge abb lit the trade for whif h they 
have been trained. 


». National Association 
of Private Industry 
Councils 


80 members: 


Members of private 
in^ystrv^cbuncils. 
Professional adminis- 
Uatibn bf eii^ 
ment firms. 


This concern is con- 
sidered to, be amdhg 
the top five priorities. 


• 1 m pro ve d CO m m u n i ca t io n be twee n 
vdcatidhal educatidh and business. 

• To ensure ^tter cobrdi nation between 
job training sectors and vocational 
educatibn. / 

• Utilization or vocational education 
as a train i rig sburce for emplbyirig 
agencies. / 
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CHAPTI 

' A COMPENblOM OF POUCY ALtERNAtlVES 



: Policies cannot be formulated wittiout-uriderstariding the context that generates the need for 
policy; ndr^ah policies be formulated withb dbe cohslderatibri given tb the envirbnmentln 
which those policies will b& utilized. The cpncerri fbr cbntext was addressed In Chapter 2 bf this 
paper ahd^the cbrisideratibns for policy deliberatibn were-addressed in Chapter 3. This chapter 
Idehtifles and examines fdUr brdad-based policy area^s, sug^e«ts a variety of policy Options and 
provides a detailed analysis of tw^ly^ specific policies* 



Policy Options: A Frameworic for Uhderstiindlhg Policy Alternatives 

- - ' . j» - - 
policy is a course of action. Jhe course of actipri an ageripy chooses to pursue is usually 

contingent on a variety of interrtal considerations. Most'im^ortant among these considerations 



are- 



' • . the level oHnvolvement the agency Is willirtg td have in influencing the field or addressii 
the probJem situation; 

^ ■ 

• the degree of restrocturing or change the agency is willing to assume responsibility for; 
.and ' ' 1 



• the level of ir^vestment the agency is willing to make in influencing the field: 

^ But all these are'related— the-gx;eater the degree of restt'uciturihg..th"e.higher the investment 
and ihtolverrterit required. 

TO accommodate these cbhsideratibn folic brbad-based policy areas are suggested to allov 
' the agehgy rrf^ximum flexibility in pUrsUrng alterhatives. These areas form the basis bf the frame- 
work for Identifying pOhty ttterriatives. Four Ojptioh areas are noted th^ imply four distinctly dif- 
ferent roliBs for the federal gOvernmerit. The fOur areas (and roles) are (1) a posture of involvemer 
without direct fiscal ihte*ventiOn (assuming the rOle of catalyst), (2) fiscal support for knowledge 
generation and Infpriyiatlon dissemination (role as knowledge geher-atprj, (3J fiscal sUppOrt to 
encourage and strengthen current 'activities (role as supporter), and {4) fiscal incentives and sue 
P^''tAo create new structures (role as innovator/leader). Each of these has a different intent, a oif- 
^^'!®Q^[^_^^i^ic^^^'°'^L ^'^^ ^s^ased on different assumptions; and each has unique advantages and 
/disadvantages. Fuj-ther, eaclTof these roles will warrant a different set of policy alternatives. In the 
following pages, the four POHcy areas are presented, each Including a description of the policy^ . 
brief pres^fltation Of the intent, justific^ation, explanation of assumptions, and advantages anjtf dis-. 
advantages of the policy. 
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PDLTCY AREA 1: FISCAL NONlNtERVENTieN 



DESCRIPTION: > 

The federal gdverhrheht would assume a role as a catalyst. Afthbugh rib funds wbuld.te pro- 
vided to localities fdf any form of cooperative activity, measures wbuld be implemented tb main- 
taih ari awareness of the impdrtahce of vocatipnial-educatibri/private-sectbr (yEP^tcboperatibn. 
Measures here would vary from facilitative activities to the prbvision bf nbnfiscal stimuli. 

INtlENT: 

To ^Mow natural forces to p&pvlde the apprdpnate vbcatiphal-edijcatidh cbdp- 
erative equjllbrmm, Erriploy nonf^cal measures td facilitate the natural grdwth and develdprneht of 
cooperative ties. . 

dUSTiFiCATjON: 

1 Too costly [o rnake a cost-beneficial or cost-efficient contributiorr 

2. The Importance 6f local fiscal m>liative in securing cdm.rriitment to policy direction 

3- Lbcal autbnbmy/new federalism . v ' 

4. Sentiment among locals for federal nonintervention 

\ ' " ^ • . ' 

A^UMPTION: 

Ufider present circumstances, fiscal irivblvement of the federal gbvernmient would not rnake a 
si§hifi(!:ant difference. The inertia of lbcal interest wbulci accbmplish the develbpment bf effective 
cddperative ties. , • ^ ■ ; 

; ■ •' • ' 'V - • -' . 

ADVANTAGES: ^ : 0 

- y- - ■ ■ - 

1. No direct cost td gdverhmeht 

2. ^0 responsibility for embarking on a Wrdhg cdU 

DISADVANTAGES: 

1 : Umited abihty to exert control ovet the course of vocational-education/prlvate-sector 
cooperation: 

2: Perceptioj^ by vocational ^ducaj'on community of federal negligence in the atea ' 

3. Accusations of partiality to other forms of training where there would be fiscal support for 
sufch activities : 



PdbieY AREA 2: KNeWtEDGE GENERATjON 



DESCRIPTION: 



Provide fiscal support for the generation of knowledge and t^he dissemi^atjon of |nformati6n 
pertaining to private^'sector involvement with the vocational edacation comrnarfity: Research fands 
would be provided to investigate specific topics that woald contribute to VERS cooperation; 



._v 

INTENT: 



To secure ihfbrmatibn for understaridirig aspects of VERS cooperation that would not be clear 
to pblicymaRers arid practitiongrs. 

JUSTIFICATION: — >^ 

RursUirig courses of action without Understaridirig the Iritricacies bf.VEP:S cbbperation cbuld 
be counterproductive. Directing policy at specific prbblerris withbut ribtlng'the true riatUre bf such 
problems would be unwise. 



ASSUMPTION: 

There are aspects of VERS cooperation that we do riot quite understand, and understandlrig 
these vvould be cnt^ical before signjficant ijiyestnnent should be made Iri this area. The success of 
future policy depends'on factors that are not yet understood. f 



ADVANTAGES; I- ' . 

1. A base of'data to support future action 

2. More security in initiating action (esjDecially if drastic) 

3. Advancing knowledge in the area , 

DISADVANTAGES: 

V Delay iri time (especially if there is ari ijrgericy for policy). 

2. Operi to accUsatibris of *'fbbtdragging.'* 

3. Ouestibriable as tb whether the results bf studies would- (or cbuld) be utilized. 
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' Pdi.jCY AREArS: MAINTENANeE OF StAtUS QUO 



DESCRIPTION: 



Provide fiscal sapport to encoarage and strengthen current, activities LocaHtiei would provide 
incpntives to establish the type of cooperative iirraffigements that would be appropriate to their 
context: This wtfdld'also include measures to resolve prbblerris that currently detract from existirig 
ir^ustry.-edacatfon cooperative arrangernents. Little control would be exerted over the type or 
nature ol cooperative activities. ' : 



INTENT: , . , . 

' •* ' • ' ; ' ; ' ■ ■ ' '• . . ^ 

To stirhulate and strengthen bbbperatiye activities without exerting too much cbhtrbl, thJJs 
allbwih^-^lbcalities the opportuhity and the freedbm tb establish the cbbperative arrahgem^hts they 
deem apprbpriate. * . • , v 

------ ' . ' " ;. ■ (>:- . r ' ' ' 

JUSTIFICATION: 



'1. With the current level of interest in VERS cddperatid.n many irirtdvative practices are bemg 
initiated. For interest,and creativity td fldurish» incentives must be provided with minimal 
Cdhtrdl. " 1 

2. This apprdach wduld be cdnsistent with the philtjsophy of Mew Federalism amd the pref- 
erence of local jurlsdictldn. t 



ASSUMPTIONS: 



1. Current VERS cooperative-activities vyoald be acceptable and wpuld rriove in a directiori 

• that would be consistent with^resent trends and future h^dsl of vocational edUcatibh. 
2: All localities have an interest in and perceive the need for engaging' In cobperative 



activities. 



ADVANTAGES: 

1. No' responsibility oh part bf federal gbverhme 

2. Mihimurri disruption and discbnterlt in the vocational education cbrhmuhity. 

3. Leaves roorh fbr creativity and flexibility 

4. Much Ibcal sLjppbrt fbr prbblerti-sblvihg funds 



DISADVANTAGES: 

^ 4- • ■ 

1. Lack of cdhtrdl necessary fdr prdviding dire T 

2. The interests df individual idealities may not be In the best interest of vocational 
educatidfi. ) 

3. Ndt all cddperative arrangements would be acceptable or productive: . ; 
A' Wduld ndt provide consjstent direction for thejuture: 

"6. HqX all localities would have an interest in strong VERS cooperation: ^ 



■i PdtreY AREA:4reREAtrON eFNEWStRMetURE , ^ 

i ■ . 

DESCRIPTION: ^ 

Provide liscal incerftlves and support to create hew structures for VERS cobperatibri. This 
cblild ihciude schbbl-based br industry^based mbdels or the mstitutibh bf cbllabbrative or mediat- 
ing bbdies. Alsb fitting within this categbry would be the Use bf currently existing exemplary and 
jDromisihgi^cboperative arrangements as mbdels fbr the develbpmeht bf future cooperative 
structures. » ^ 



INTENT: 

To create a system ^f VERS cddperatidh that wbUld provide the most effective vocational edu- 
cation services and best utilizes the resources of the vdcatibhal education cbrtimuhity and the pri- 
vate sector. • '-^ . 



JUSTIFICATION: 

Voqatlon^af education hasj-eached a turning pomt wherlg s^ome S^eflnlte action must be taken to 
enhanc^oth the capacity to deliver services and the quality of the services delivered. 

f \ . . . ' , 

ASSUMPTiONS: 



1: New Structures would be necessary to maximize the benefit of VERS ihteractioh: - 

2, The desired future for VERS cooperation would be known. , - . , - 

3. The present status of VERS cbbperatibh Is hot Ih cbhcbrdahce with what wbuld be best 
for the future bf vbcatibhal educgtibh. / 



ADVANTAGES: ' 

f. pirectibh would be provided to the . : 

2. Wbujd fbcUs bh the quality bf services and hbt the prbtectibh bf ihterestr 

3. VtoUld stem trehd.bf ifidustna - 
5 There wbUld be sbme unity ih fbcUs ambh 

5/ Ihcehtives cbuld be established to make the participatioh bf industries less voluntary and 
mbre a respbnsibility. ^ . 

DISADVANTAGES: ' 

1. E>iscontent becau^se of change in^tatus quo ^ ^ . . , 

2. Greater r«sponsiJ)jlity to be assumed by the overseeing age _ 

3. Greater cost to the fundihg agent ' ^ ' ^ ^ \^ 



Each of the policy areas^ust presented was then analyzed ^ased on its_adv^ • 
tages; and the resistance potential: From this analysis, twenty-eight specific policy examples were 
Identified (see appendix B for a detailed analysis bf'each option): Presented next is a listing of the 
policy examples in eacK policy area. Under the area of fiscal vohihterveritior) are the four following 
policies: 

• Restructure present vocational education planning/equirements and funding formulae to 
: reflect the priority given to VEPS cooperative activltles.« 



Create a federal clearihghc^se on VEPS cboperatibh. The unit wbiild systerhatlcafly 
mbhitdr the field and cbllect ahjd disseminate pertinent mfbrmatibh. 

• Identify a rej^resehtative set of cbbjDerative relattbhships and develop and publish case 
histories bf.these cooperative arrahgemehts nbtihg essential factors such as situatibhs ^- ' 
where they could be appropriate, jpdtehtial facilitative and impeding factbrs. and how 
local ihstitutidhs would go abdut develdpihg such arrahpernents^ In this cdhtext rejDKeseh- 
tatives would refer to different cddrdihative structures, or t'ci^cdordihatidh in different 
vocational areas. ' ^ 

• Institute professional standards for vocational instructdrs that rtlaRe it niahdatdry to shdw 
evidence of professional growth every two years. Evidence could include wdrR in industry 
or participation in industry-sponsored technical workshops. 

In the policy area of knowledge geriBrBtion, four possible pdlicies were delineated: 

1 /S : ^ __ : 

• ^yD^JA^^i""^^ studjesjq con^ucj in-depth L"_vest[gations on specific asp^ects of 
coopei-atlon: Such studies shoujd be the substance of what can be caMBd "a theory" of 
VEPS cooperation. Such a theory would note what works, what does not. and why: It 
wbuld also give some ihdicatibh of ideal practices given th© unique features of certain 

Ibcaiities. / *: ' 

» - \ - , 

• Prbvide seed mbhey tb fund a VEPS clearihghbuse. ' % 

• Develbp a resburce^ile or catalbg bf VEPS cbbperative practices tha?^ribte the context- 
specific facilitatbrs and barriers that cbuld {jeterrriihe succ^fe or failure. 

. • Prdvide funds td create the dpjDdrtuhities for VERS exchange and diafogue. 



Pdlicies Xo mamtam apfO support ffje $fafus quo were analyzed, with the fdlldwihg ten pdssibje 
pdlicies being identified: ■ * 

</_' ■ _ ■ J ^_ _ , _ . : 

• Prdvide the apprdprlate incentives (tax write-off. wage subsidies, training subcdntrat^ts) 
for local companies to support vocational education programs. Provide the largest 
remuneration, Or the hnosX attractive incentives, td companies that prdvide support in 
areas In whlch^there Is a known and expressed deficiency by local vocational educatibn 
personn^el. Remuneration should be contingent on the degree to which the* support 
received addresses a high-priority need. . > 



Estabjis^h curriqulurn evaluation com^m conslstmg of repcesentatives from mdustry to 
evaluate eack^postsecondary vocational education program at 'least once per year. 
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Reqpire a faij-time position of phvate-s^ctor coordinator at_^^^^ voca- 
• tional »nst|t^tion:_Provide a portion of Xt)e funding for each position as an incentive to 
"ectablishing the position: ^ * 

Mandate measures to give all vocationarmstrDctors one month paid leave at least every 
two years to work in industry in. their area of speciality, or to parsae an approved updating 
» course provided by representatives from Industry. 

• Supply funds to industries on a competitive basis to provide updating instruction for voca- 
tional arid technical teachers. ^ 

• Provide furids for VERS coopehatiori demonstration sites in each state. These derhoristra- 
tidri projects y^buld riot be targeted to ariy specific objective to be accoriipMshed. 

• Initiate a federal irisurarice prograrri to cover liabilities of vocatlorial educatiori students or 
faculty who participate iri Iri-plant educatibrial activities. This would jDreverit liability cbri- 

cerris from being a majoV deterrent to the stability bf cooperative ties. 

'. . . -< 

^ • Provide a rhechahism for the estabMshrrierit bf'techriblogy jDribrity cbiSftcils (TPC's) at the 
> state level w^ere representatives of state gpverrimerit,. vbcatibrial educatjbri, labor, arid 
industry get together to fbrmUlate the training priorities of the state to which all would 
Strictly adhere a-nd channel resdurcas. ^ : - * 

• Provide funds fdr^argetea demonstration projects to develop the apprpprlate VEPS coop-^^ 
eratlon structures for addressing specific problems in vocational education. Such prob- 

' - lems would include economic development, industrial productivity. and,sdhool Improve- 
ment. It is conceivable (aj^d necessary) that different structures wo u[d be fprrnulated to 
address eacFi of these^ As psirt of the requirement for reporting, these sjtes shou[d specify 
strategjes, identify contex^t s^pecjficinh facilitators, and assess the transferabil- 

ity of these projects to predetermined locaNties: ^ , J 

• ' Provide funds so that local areas, regions, or states can develop a r^istry of employees , • 

from iridustries with state-of-the-art knowledge who would be available to provide instruc- 
tion at vocatiprial Iristltutlbris ori a part-tirrie basiSf^^T^ystem must be so developed to 
allow some kind of cbmperisatibri to iridusti-y for itsjcobperatibri iri prbvidirig the service* 

Irnpleriieritirig resiruciunng pollctes could take ariy of the fbllbwirig teri forms: - . 

• Spb#it$br specialty trairijrig ceriters or centers of excellericc^so each state will have*prie 
ceriter tb represent each vbcatibrial area. These ceriters ^bujd servfe thf -puifpbse qf Reap- 
ing the system bf trairiiog iri the respective vbcatibrial area abreast pf what is^cUrnrig iri ' 
the field. As sUch, brie bf their fUrictipris wbuld ^e*the systerriatic dissemiri^atioPh^f RriowK 
edge \d similar prbgrartis iri the state. These ceriters coUld also be Used as Up^ridirig cen- 
ters for teachers iri the respective technical ar#^. Ceriters wbuld be housed jnari iridUs- 
trial facrtity aridwbUld be jointly spbrisbred by the federal gbvel'nmeht arid iridustries 

^ representing the vocational area. The center wbUld Utilize the resources of Industry or 
vdcational education. Training denters would haver^the latest technology, latest equipmj^tt 
and experimental/future technologies. - ' — T . 



Create a n^atiqnal indus^ 

tation (vocatjonai education.^nati^ unions, professionai qrcfanizattons^ U.S. Depart- 
ment of tabor. etcO with a parallel structure at the local level. Its'phme purpose wdiild be 
facilitating the most feasible union between vocational education and the private sector. 



ooperative rela- 
total responsibil- 
similar to advi- 



Provide appropriate incent^iv^s for the establishmen^t of adopt-a-program 
tibnships, in whidh a group of industries (^or^ne industry) wo^uld assume 
ity for the effectiveness of a specific vocational program. Using a concepi 
sbry cbuhcils, each prbgram wbuld have a group of industry/business benefactors. 

Prbvide incentives for the d^lopmBnt of a VEPS cooperation foundation. A smaH corpo- 
Late tax wbuld be used tb fund indui^/vbcatibnal-educatiori copperatiYe relationships: 
The fbuhdatibh cbuld be set up sathat;a vbcalibnal-education/prlvate^^ cooperation 
review board, cbrriprised bf represeritafives frj^rn Jhdtistry andjbcatibnal education, 
would be responsible fbr the disbursement of funds that would be used to fund 
N^ocatidhal-edUcatibh/private-sectbr cbbperative activitiSs. 

CVeate policies that require rriost vbcatibhaj educatiOA^prbgrams tb include iirt indgstriar 
experience cdmpdheht fdf which participating industries wbbid be paid. Participating 
industries would have td develop a training systerri that wpujd fbllbw specified guidelines . 
to secure approval from a designated cbrrirriittee bf individuals frbrri industry and voca- 
tional ^ucation. ' ^ 

?®^_^L''?|^®^^0'''^ulation of indlisl assistance plans (lAPs) so that industries cdUld 
develop plans to provide assistance to vocatidnki educatidhai institutions. Industries 
shoujd be^paid a direct sum, or a s^led lev^l of tax benefits cduld be prdvided accdVdihg 
t(3 the completeness of assjstance. the level of injdustrial investment in time, money effort, 
nevrequipment, and new facilities. . ^ 

Prbvide the necessary incentives (or Qther inc^entlves) so tjfat industries could donate 
equipment to equipment banks jn^every sjate: The bank wou[d b^VnanageS by an advl- 
sbry teoard maSe up.bf representatives frpm vocational educat^ionjin^d in ^9^*P" 
ment would be hbused in a facility' built with federal, state, and industrial funds, with the 
federal government making the largest cbhtriButibh: A cornputerized national network 
would be set Up sb that there could be trading or delivering between states: 

Create ih-schbbj prbductibrj shops fbr specific vbcatibnal areas. Industries would have an 
extehsibh bf their facilities at the vbcatibnal Institutibh. Gurricula and traihihg strategies " 
would be developed by ypcatibhal educatibh and industry representatives. The burden bf 
preparation bf these facilities wbuld be mUtualjly shared by the federal gbvernmeht. state 
gdverhrrieht, arid Ideal industry. Alternatively, facilities cbuld be hbused in Ibcaf plants; 
the same structure wdUld hb!;d. ^ ^ " 

fmplement a pdlicy in which federal contracts are issUed tb firrris bh a cbrripetitive basis to 
provide servfcps in v.dcatidnal edUcatidn. Services wbUld include Updating teachers. cUr^ 
ricular evaluation, and modifying equipment. 

Provide support for the development df entrepreneurial training and production centos 
(f"^^^^)- These would be industry/vocatidnal-educatidn cddperative arrangertlents fdr 
t^®_^A^A'0P"^®nt of s'mall business enterprises in specific vd^catidnal^ucatldn program 
areas that would be training as well as production facilities. 



r-; • • ■ • 

:^ With assistance f^ojn selected ^pfeof^sionSfs in the^ocational edacatianjield, the twenty-el^h't 
PpUcy strategies just pPSsehted weri^rated m that the most acceptable among them couid be iden- 
, tified. Each policy was examined and evaluaed on- a rating sheet with eleven criteria, gnd each 

criteria was evaluated oh a teh-pbiht scal^^ince some of the evaluative criteria were assumed to 
^ be more impartaht than others, some bnhe criteria were weighted more heavily than others. The 
fdlldwihg is a list of the eleven^ criteria, ^rith the respective weights enclbse<lin*parentheses: 

• Advantages bUtweighirig the disadvantages {2 j < \ 

V . ■ •• . ' . ■ : * ' \ 

• Resistance ppteritial n) V ' 

' - -- - - : . . ^ ^ . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

• Nature of anticipjated/ihtehded cbhsecjueh(|es (1^ . • 

• Nature of possible negative. Unintended cbhsequehces (1) 

• Possibility for successful implemehtatidh (1) 
t • PbJitical feasibility i ^ , 

• Probability for a change in status quo (1) 

• • - y 

• Benefit/cost ratio for industry (2) ^ 

• Benefit/cQst ratio for vocational education (3) . ' v 

• 'Behefit/cbst ratio for oversight agencies (lj 
, • Behefit/cbst ratib for clients (4) 

■ - • 

After each bf the twenty-eight pblicies was evaluated, the weights were applied and the score 
each criteribh was summed f br each pblicy. The twelve policies with the highest ratings were 
^selected for further analysis {see Chapter 5). These twelve pblicies are as follows: 

^ Restructure vocational edUcatibh planning requirements arid furidirig fbrmulae. 

1 . ■ » ■ . ■ ■ 

• Offer incentives for Ideal companies to sUppbrt vbcatibhal educatibri prbgrams. 



J 



)i^^drdiriatdrs {PSC) at €||^i 



• Establish full-time private-sectdi^pdrdiriatdrs {PSC) at eypcK vbcatibhal educatibri 
institution. 



• Provide funds to industry for professional Updating df teachers. 

.^^^Establish multiagency technology priority councils (f PCsj td develdp training pridrijiel^ 

• Allbcate funds for target dernpristra^ion projecti| to develop vocatidnalTedUcatldh/private- 
sector cooperative structures that ^ddress specific problems, ' 

• Develbp a registry bf emplbyees from state-of-the-art industrial fa^llties who would be 
available fbr Ibari tb vbcatto^l iristitutlbris. 
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• Spbhsbr a speciality training ceii^r centers of excellence. 

• Institute addpt-a-Rrograrh cQoperatjve re(atidriships. 



Create a vdclTtidhal-edUcatidh/priy^^^ fdUhdatidh sup|idrted by small 

cddperative tax. ' " . \ s ' 

• Fdrmulate industry as$a!t»^^ ■ . * : 

• Make available federal cpfltracts to industries so they can Offer triinihg services. 
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^ V eHAPTERS 
DETAILEb ANALYSIS 0|. RECDMMENDEqk^ 



r ■ 



' • F^iqtGommended were deriy<^d from tiiip Use of 

.rr\i?fe^^re rs Stitj sbn\e 6\^on^U^r^}^^ specific ptiTMcles preferred to others. ^ 

SijfcS(cj<ftcbrnf6r arises because each^policy h%^^ and its Inherent disadvantages. , 

' ^^^^'^^^^'^S the range of poMcy choices jhe p^ic^ not knowing the com- , . 

- |h?jmises that may be.hecessaT.y ihihfe pblicy^evejj^^merit process, jt_i^ d[fficult to asc^rt^m which 
pBllcy alterh£^iv§> will ''best frt" the circumstari^s existing at the time of policy development. 

Therefore therpasftorudeht coL^e of action Is to exarnine the poiijeies from the perspective 6f 
the cbhtributJbpiJ^y-'^^ the field and tp provide detailed analyses so tfiat the decision 

maker cahj^a^ sbhie fdrekhbwiedge if any of the policies were tb be pursued; Inxhbbsjng iwelve 
df the t#emy-eight pdjic^ listed in the preceding chapter, participants in the deciaibn-making ^ 
pfdde^s w^ere asked td place a heavy emphasis brr pplifcies that had the potential of making signifi- 
cant cdhtributidh tdybcatidhal-educatibh/private^ cboperatibri. Raving chbseH 

tlie^e. 1^hfs;sectl(^ df the paper examines each sd cdh^eratidh can be given tb the pbsslbility bf ^ 
their developmeri^and imp'lemehtatidh. . ^ ' ^ , - \ f--^ 

"'".^^^oJ'Q'^i'^S pagfeS'd'utlihiJ each df'the tvi/etve:pdlicy recdmriiehdatidhs, presenting an bvw^ ^ 
^ew of each poMcy alternative, an analysis of the effects, and a cdst-behe^it aHalysis. This exami^ 



^t'^AAI^^'^.^J^® pDlicymakerw draw conclusions regarding policy develdpmeht arid 
-Implementation. \ , ' : ^ - 

' :_ ^ • ... . . I s 

A word of caatjon is necessary before this section is examined and interpretedA^e VnfoS^ga-^: 
tion cbhtained In each alternative is noj exhaustive. Smce the consideration posed for e^ch alter- ^ 
native is ba^ic and preliminary, it is intended only as a framework for more In-depth dellberatlon;s. 



Examinations of this chapter will reveal that there are no ideal policies. Although each policy 
has sbme Inherent value, each has iimitatibns to implementation;-each has sbme negative unin- 
tended cbhsequences and shbrt- br Ibrig-range effects^' anJeach his unattractive beftetit-cbst ^ 
ratids fbr sbme participating entity. The chbice bf pbMcy is truly cbntingent on the dernan^ bf the 
arena fdr pblicy develbprneht. * , 



Policy #1: Restructuring vbCatibhal educatjdh pianhirig requirements artd funding 
\ ^ fbrmula. * ■ 



OVERVIEW 



POLICY DESCRIPTION 



f ■ . 



eONSlOERATlONS FOfi 
fift)NjTORlNG 




NSIDERATIQNS FOrt 
VALUATION 



Restructuring preseht vbcatibhal edUcatibri planning require- 
ments arid funding formulae to reflect t^ej)ribrity given tb 
vocktioh^;"6dUcatidn/private-s (V/EPS) cooperative Sctivi- 
tlej§,;CiW'Fjently, in vocatibhal educatioh legislatidh a higher 
'^^^S'l^i^^ is-Sjv^^^ to disad^anfsged preas of the state and • 
other faetofs that reflect the priority ^iv'en them. Likewise., 
priority could be given to local areas that could dernonstrate a 
given;;^d(tfgree of cooperative relationship with Industry. The 
fandlng formulae woujd accommodate this by t/^e we^^ 
established ^^^''Jhjs factor. Other aspects o^f st^^ fofV : 

vocational^dacation coald aJsO reflect this priorit^^ : : . 



Monitoring wbald be accomplished ander the compliance * 
arrarigernents already ests^j^ei^by the federal government 
anctthe program evaluatiaij'arr^^igernents already established - 
by states.:^ . • " ' ^ ^ 

To ensure that the cooperative re\atibnshlps would Indeed be 
wbiih the increased allbcatibh of funds, standards shbuVd be . 

L_f _ " _____ _ _. 

set Up tb evaluate the qUality of cbbperative relatiahshfips.' \ 
**SUcW standards shbUld ^ of cbhtribytibh^, 

(2) tl)^.^ktent of benefits to stUderjt^^jSj the level of respb'hsi- 
bilityjasglimed by the cooperating industry, and (4) the re pre- . 
sehtatioh fef vocational program ^reas.*Some requirements 
should be institutedtaih the federal regulatidns concerhing tlae i 
regularity of evaluation. • ^ 



LIMITATIONS IN 
iMPtEl^ENtSTjON 



It tak&Jijme and^xp^^^ to develop and instrtutjonal^ze fund- 
ing fprrr^aJae: Some time Would have jo be invested by the state 
agency (?o which some may resist) aYid technical assistance 
might be necessary to institutionalize a funding formula that ^ 
reflects VERS cbbperation as a national priority. 



There are varying levels of adequacy fn VERS cbbperative rela- 
tibhships. The standard fbr what wbold be acceptable in terms 
bf a cbbperative vehturewbuld be difficult tb establish and 
cbuld be sbmewhat cbhtroversial. Wherr festablishied., it could 
be a constant sbiirce of -discbhteht and chafleK^e". Sbme state- 
witfe cbhcehsus oh standards wbuld be heceslary if this wei^e 
tb be implemented. . / 
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ERIC 



4-: 



6'3 



EFFECTS 



CONSEQUENCES 



ROSSLBILITY FOR SUC^ 
CESS_FUL _ ^ 

IMPLEMENTATION^ 



POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 

* > ^ 4 

..potential for change 
6f status quo 

< - 



IMPACT EVALUATION 



ShorNrange effects would be* the iSensltiyyity of sfate and local 
vocat|ona[ Education personnel to the Importance of VEPS 
cooperation; Some cooperative structui/es could result. 

.__ 

Because of th^e''stop'gap^' measure o^f^^ ^'pojlcy; there may 
not be any significant changes ^Currept^^^ tjes 
would continue to exist if this measore'were not implemented 
along with ot^fers that are more directive: - 



The intended consequence would be the creation of a sense 
awareness and the motivation of cooperative initiatives. 

^ • / ' I , 

Unintended cbrlsequences cbuld/be the burdefi such a fJblicy 
would create arid the pbssibiliiy fhat the tbtal system could - 



^respond in a cbmpliarice mbde 
changes in the system. 



/Ithbut seribusly/Cbnsideririg 



"3 



This could be successfully irriplemerited because pf th'e ease of 
iristitUtio.rializatidh. The t^psic/structure already exists fbr its; 
bjperatioh. / \^ " ' 



Quite feasible. 



Would not c;hMrige status I 
acconimocfate changes. 



JO. Already existing structure vCould^ 



eOST/BENlFjr ANALYSIS 



Cost 



INDUSTRY 



VgCATipNAL 
EDUdATION 



tslone^ 



WbUld have to restrUc-*^ 
tUre procedures.. 



State department would 
have to tolerate the dis> 
content of localities. 



Beijefit 

Large irifltJ^ of vbc^ibnal education persbrinel seek- 
irig tb dey<^lop cbbperatlve ties. The private sector 
wbuld be ablig tb chbbse the nature bf irivblvemerit 
and might well capitalize bri the opportunity fbr its 
own benefit. 

Setter quality programs 

fnisreased awareness arid Use of the private sector 



Could require the reas; 
signment of^personne 



C / 
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QyERSlSHT ^^;foleratiQn of discontent Wouid have ciearep a path to accomplishing VERS 



CLIENTS 



Developing measures to 
assist states in the 
Implementation of the 
policy. 

May have to provide 
technical assistance.: 

None. 



cooperation:- 




Policy #2: Offer incentives for local compa 
programs. 



a me: 

1 



s to support vdcatidnaKedUcatibh 

"i it: 



POLICY DESeRIPTION 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
MONITORING 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
EVAtbATlbN 



■1 r'' - 

LIMITATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 



OVERVIEW 



^i^^^PP^'^P^ (^a*^ wite-dff. wage subsi- 

dies, trajnir^g subcontracts) for local companies to support 
vocatibnaj edtjcation programs^ Provide the largest remunera- 
tion or the most attractive incentives to companies that provide 
support in areas in whicli local yocatiqnrB[ education personnel 
have iderit|fie0 S knowfi^b^d ej^pressed dejiciency, F^^^ 
tibn should be contingOT^oaJhejlfigree to which the support 
received addresses a high-priority need: 



A system would have to be established whereby local voca- 
tional educatibri persbhhel develbp a prioritized list of prb- 
grams tor which industry suppbrt Is needed. These would be 
used as a basis for determining the level bf compensation to be 
given to respective ihdiJstry. The types of incentives fbr given 
levels of participation would have to be firmly established. 



Monitoring wdiJld- be accdmplished through the deveropmeht 
of standards of perfdrmarice and evaluating requirements. 



r 

)peraf 
td^ 



If a significant amdUht df fUhds were td be invested in cddper 
?'P^"^ ^^^1'^ fTi^y i^€Jcessary for the federal gdverhmeht 
funcl the position of a- VEPS ev^ijation at the*state levels. This 
person could assume responsibility for evaluating the acjer 
quacy of coo perat^lve ties to ensure that arty cooperative ven- 
ture wou^ld be in the best interest of vocational education and . 
that such ventures were of the quality that warrant funding. ; 

One must admit ^^at^any active a^nd respon?[b^^^ 
the private sector wbuld incur significant effort on their part; 
' Incentives wodd need to besafficiently attractive to secure the 
^particif^atibri bf private industry, which could be quite expeh- *• 
sive. One has tb weigh the cost bf such an effbrt against tHfe 
fdrgdrie benefits that cbuld be accrued to bther part's of the 
ydcatibhal education enterprise. 



EFFECTS 



IMPACT EVALUATION 

The shdrt-rahge effect wojjid be a variety of meariihgless 
•efforts On the part df industry td secure the benefits be 
accrued. With the establishment df standards and a high level 
of monitoring and evaluation the IdWg-rahge effect cdald be , 
significant. Industry could realize the pot^ial of the voca- j 
liona[ education system anjd a closer bond could be estab- [ 
lished between education and. work. 
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CONSEQUENCES 



ILITY vol 



POSSIBILITY FOR SUC- 
CESSFUL , " 

Implementation 



POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 



POTENTIAL FOR CHANGE 
OF STATUS QUO 



■ the Ihtehded consequence •oUld be the support by Industry 
for vocational eciucitidh. Contributiofisof equipment facilities, 
financlai and humah resources, and so forth would be the naf- 
□ral outcome. 

An unintended conseqljence might be th^t some industries 
may try tq use this opportunity to sell their philosophy, create 

_^''_^^'^®^^^_y?®Ji^^ Institutions for promo- 

tional^ purposes: Buj another unintended consequence could 
be the assumption of a^high level of responsibility by participat- 
ing indastries. ' * 

Tathe extent that the incentives were sufficiently attractive, ^ 
this could be very easily implemented. It is a "win-win" situa- 
tion. Both vbcfational education and Industry would end up as 
• beneficiaries (at the expense of the federal gbvernment). 

It would be politically feasible to the extent that it would not 
draw significantly from other areas of vocational educatibri 
fUridirig. ; . . ^ 

No significant change in statUs quo wdUld bccUr 



COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS 



Cost 



Benefit 



INDUSTRY 



Paperwork to secure 
funds: 

Seed money to establish 
contact with vocational 
education rnstitutions. 

Some adjustment tb 
abcbunting system. 

Cbhtributibns to the 
vocational educatibh 
system: 



VOCATIONAL No sighificaht'cost. . 
EDUCATION . . " ' ' 



Rernunerjition^by the federal government. Tax incen- 
tives; wage subsidies: 

A ready sum of clients:* 

Cbmmanity gbbdwilL 

Way of fulfilling corporate respbnsibilit^. 



Cbrrtribulibn'bfresbUreQ8^by4riclustr^. 

- . »■ . " 

Qldser cdhtagt with the industrial cdmmyriityA 

Bond between education and wOrk^ ^ ; 

^ .... ' ' . : . 

^Increased plaeemen^'pbtentlal. 
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ERSIGHT 
NGIES 



CLIENTS 



Significant cost to the 
federal government: 

Increased monitoring 
requirements. 

-% 

No significant cost to ' 
students. 



'getting Industrjes to underwrite some df>b;e cost of 
vocationai edacation, especially a Idrtg-tefrti 
Investment: ; 

Indirect aven^ue for improving the responsiveness of 
the vocational edacation system: 



Better training programs becaqse of the availability 
of better facilities through industrial support: 



Increased probability of placement after graduation; 



ERIC 



Policy #3: Establish full-time p^ivatersectbr coordihatdrs (PSCsj at each vbcatibhaj 
educatibh ihstitutibn. 



OVERVIEW 



POtlG^ DESCRIPTlb^sJ 



Require a full-time pdsitidh 6f pnvate sector cbdrdinatdr (PSC) 
^at each postsecondary vocatidnal institutlbn. Prbvide a pqrtidn 
pf the funding for each position. This person would be respon^ 
sibie for the establishment arft maintenance of all linkages 
with the private sector. Tftp person would also be responsib[e 
for keepmg DP to date wijh the many avenues that have beeh. 
utilized around the^hation to establish linkages: 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
MONITORING 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
EVALUATION 



dob specifications should be developed for the^positiori. anp 
someone at the state agency should be assigned thfe responsi- ^ 
bllity for coordinating their activities and facHitat^ng their work 
A yearly federal report should be required of all states specify- 
ihg the accomplishments that have been made by the P&Gs. 

Standards of performance shoei^ be developed. State person- 
nel shbuld be required tb cbhduct.a yearly evaluatibn^as tb the 
extent tb which these persons meet the stated stahdaril^;, ; 
Standards cbtild include such factbrs as (1) number <^Qpoperf 
ative relationships, (2) program representative bf relationships; 
(3) level c^^bhtributibh, arid \4) eviderice bf iricreased place- 
ment or sftejejit perfdrntaric^ that cdUld be¥tlributed Id the 
cddperative arrangement. 



LIMITATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 



Tpaccdmplish this wduld require additidn tp the bureaucratic 
structures ir.om the state to the iocal levels. ILwouTd require 
more paperwork afid a high level of federal involvement jf posi- 
tions are federaHy funded. ^ome resistance could be exg.ected; 
Measures should be taken to prevent local adminstrators from 
using these personnel for other activities: 




IMPACT EVAbUATidN 

As time elapsed there would be a firrner bond between the 
vbcatic^ll irisiiiuiloh and the schbbl. It should be expected 
that^thi%C6buld result iri^higber-quality prbgrams and iricreased 
plac&ti^nt bf studerits. \Vhile we wbuld witriess sbrngJrieffi-.; 
clericreli Tn the shbrt ruri. the Ibrig-term.beriefits cb^Jld be 
tremeriddus. * ' i . . 



*.CONSEpUENCES 



A cidser bdrid betweeri vbcatidrial educatidh ihstitutidhs and 
industry wduld be the natural cdnsequence. Unintended con- 
sequences could be the develdpment of trust between agen- 
cies, the growth of new and creative training arrangements. 
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POSSIBILITY FOR SUC- 
CESSFUt ' ./ 
iMPtEMENTATION 



POLlTieAb FEASlBltlTY 



POTENThAL FOR GHANGE_^ 
OF STATUS QUO 



ahd'lhe increased awarehiss ambrtg ffetrUctbrs at the institu- 
tion as to iWie potential contributions of jndUstry. 1^ would also 
relieve the ittstructbrs of the respbnsibility of maintaihihg 
industrlai contact. ' r 

This could be very successfully implemented becaUsf of the 
obvious cgnfributions such an'indi\?idual cduld make to an. 
institution. If there were no cost to the Irlstitutldn, this cduld.be 
even more appealing. * ^ - ^ ^ . 

QjjiteJeasjtHe because of appeal, Much wouid be deperident 
9rLl^"^l"9_^"^J^® j'^l^!^'^^ L'?P^'^^3"^_®^\V^PS cooperation 
'aimong other federal, statecjpnd ideal concerns. 

Nonsignificant change in Status quo would^ccur ' * 



Cost 



COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS 



Benefi! 



INDUSTR|Y Time to be spent with the increased availability of trairimg services. 

cddrdiriatdf. ' * , ' 



Cdst df pdtentiaL 
tnvdivement. 



CIdser contact with the pap! df ^abbr. 
CdrpjQfafe sbciahrespbnsibility.. 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



Resources to fund'the 
position; 

; ^Support services: 



CIdser bdrid with industry. 



Instructors and admlnistrators^Telleved of the ' 
responsibility of maintaining contact with }rifdustry. 

. ._ jSr^ ■_. .U- : ^_ ■ 

Possibility for increased placement: 

^ ^^J __ . 

Availability of various forms of support !from 
industry ; ^l. 



OVERSIGHT 
AGENCIES 



-V^^, _ _ _ ______ 

Quite costly if such pdsr- An avenue for industries to uT>derwrlte,the co^st of 

tibris were to be funded 

by the federal / 

gbv^rhmeht, ^ ^ 



vocational education. 



Increased paperwbrR. 



A closer bond between education arid wbrkMnitlated. 



Increased monitormg' 
responsibilit^s. 



CLIENTS 



Klo significant cost. 



Better p/dgrams. 

Increased probablllty^of placement. 



Policy #4: Provide funds to industry for professional updating of teachers: 



POLICY DESCRIPTION 



; edNSlbeRATIONS FOR 
MQNlTORING 



consideration for 
evaluaYion 



LIMITATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 



OVERVIEW ' : 

. ■ ..iir. ' 

~ _ _ _ _ "__ _ ' _ " 2L "^r_'^^_ 

Flirids should be provided to industries oh a cdmpetrtiy^t)asis - 
to prdvid^Updatihg ihstructidh for vocational and technical ' 
teachers. Request| for proposals relating to specific pograrti* 
areas' could be seht^dut td apprdpriate industrial cdnb^rri^. * • 
Guideynes^cdUld be provided about the requirements for the 
delivery^f services to ensure that the training program cover^^ 
a Wide ^ough sc&piB of concerns. 

^Iiis could^ 
already esti 



e accomplished through t^ie mechanisms that are 
lished to issue request forproposals. 



Careful ex^ammation ^us^^ be mjide the content f^r instruc- 
tiq,rvand the facilities that would be available for t^ delivery of ^ 
^rvicefi. Standards shauld be set and state personneKshduid 
-ass^umeite responsibility for enforcing those standarads. At 
■ the end OTeach contract (or training session j reports should be * 
' written covering cbhtent. prdceduPes. partlclpatlbh. success 
rate, and sq forth. This rDay.be ^he most appropriate federal 
iTibhitbrlhg ihstrumeht. . ^ / 

• Orfce Standards bf perfbrmahce have been set. state persdhnel 
cdUld cdhdUct evaluatidrtS df t raining facilities. A yearly evalUa- 
tidh repdrt df all sUch activities cbUld be prepared by the state 
agency. • . ^ ' 

^Unless the cdmp^hsatidh were very attractive, the firms with 
the best capacities for delivering such services might not par- 
.ticlpate. It would represent a significant commitment of time on 
their part. Mediocre firms may then g[i%spthe opportunity to 
increase their'-pTof it margin. . 



The staff development function in state departments would 
io^e some control: '^his could create some initial resistance butij 
they would work cooperatively with industry to accbrriplish the 
updating function. *1 

. . ' . 

fMPACT EVALUATION 



EFFECTS 



4 



The shibrt-rahg6 effects wbuld be a flurry bf activity by>firms to 
"share the wealth/' and very srhall and very larg*^ firms might 
hot participate. As. tirne passes, hdwever, the teScher Updating 
trSihihg fUrictidh cJUId becdme one df the cdrpdrate social 
'respdhsibilitles df large and recdgnized firms. Eventually, the 
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CONSEQUENCES ^ ^ 



POSSIBILITY FqR^UC-^ 
CE^SfUL _rj ' 
IMPLEMENTATION , 

POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 



POTENTIAL. FDR SHANGE 
OF STAf US QUO 



teacher apdatlng (st^^^^^ deyelopmersH funetloh would be the 
responsibliity of selected industries^ • 
. ■ p \ > • -' . • ' * 
^mpjementatiorvo^h^s policy, would result In effective up'datiRg 
of teacher^; Impjementatlo^ could. Result In discontent of spmfe 
state staff c^eveloprnerit persdrine[, and d]sa^ppointmertt among 
the university personnej who hsiv^ been accustomed to, per- ^ 
forming this service; Ihdastries might use the opportunity for 
recruitment. ^ ^ • ' 



This could be successfully'impfeTrierTted^Jttg^ td ' 

industry wer^Jufficiently It/orative.v 



S6/iie resistance would be encounTQKjCMtttrt because af its 




;1 • 



ppteriti^ for makirig vpcatibnal educatldri rnore r^po^sive to 
tebhndlbgical ehanges, if would be feaSlblS. -yf < 

Status gUb wbjSId chSrtge! Resourdes would afiocaj^d'lo 
irfttustfy and opt vbcatibhaJ educatibh. There wbulij.be^^^glS^- 
est chan'geJn status quo smce the staff.develbprrie^lit fUii^ 
would be perfbrmed bylndUstry Y 



INDUSTl 



Cost 



Proposal developmefit, 
time. ^ . '« : 

"Trepanation of facilities. 

TaHirig yvdrkers trbm 
prbducti bh for^ training. 

Ihcre^sedj^aperwbrte'^ 




..Benefl 



Finencialtcompefisation'fer delivery services. 

Improsf^^statas irf education (andprobabij^ Indus- 
trial) community. ' * . 

Source of re'traitJTient of personnel; , ^ 



\ _• 



""^QJ^^ATIONAU Mdrntbrirtg and evalUa- Effective technical tipdating bf teachafrs 
EDUCATION ' tionfcost vf* v , /. i .'1 



OVER^fGHT 
AGENCIES 



[ '\ [' ^Y<^<^Mi^^ sdme d^he respdrisibllity of p^aperwork. 
^ Time expeq^dTn es^tab-' ' ^"^^i^- 
/ - !'_^^^iG9 JjJ^A^fft^so fhaf^ \A/ould minimize the critipisrhs of teachers lagging 



, tea^chej-^oUld r. , ' ^ behind. / 
* participaffe: . 

.^..-j" ^ . _ . 

Financia^ost off / ImproAi'ecnent of vooational education natiohally' 

'through^Vie updating of teachers. . 



' r 



'retraining V. 



? 



\ 



Cost Incurred for rnorll- , Recognition; fdr leadershi^J in thfi^rea: 
tbring arid evaluation. ^ ^ < ^ 



I 
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CbiENTS ' No cost to students. 
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PbWcy, #5: Estabiish pfiultiagency technology priority cbuncils (TPes) to develop 
trairiirig priorities. 



POLICY .DESCRIPTION 



_ J 
* 1 




CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
MONITORING 



1 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
EVALUATION 

LIMIT_ATiONSIN_ 
IMPLEMENTATION ' 

1 . ■ . 



OVERVIEW ^ ' y , _ V 

Prbvide a mechanisrn for the establiitin^^of technology 
pribpty councils (TPCs^ at the state level where representatives 
bl state goverhmeht, vocational e<iucatibn, fabor. and industry 
wbiild get together tb fbrmulate the traihmg prlbritles of the 
state tb wKich all wbUrd stribtj^ adhere and charihel resburces. 
.As part of their yearly deliberatibh abblit pribritre^each grbilp 
represented in the cbuhcil bo^ld hbte the cbhtrlbutibris their, 
grdUp wduJd be willing to rriake sb the high-pribrity items ^ 
cdUld be;pddressed. ' 



The mechahism for establishing such a cQuhcil cdUld be fed- 
^ ^^ 1 te^islatidh with financial resdurces as the incentive. 

Council could devejdp a report that (1) notes the prdciBSS for 
estabM^hing priorities; (2) describes each of the major priorities 

• and the plan for addresang them; (3) describes the cqntribu- 
tion e^ch group jvouldjnake: and (4) describes a p^anjoj* eval- 
uating the accomplishment of prioritized items at the end of 
the year: ' . . . • " 

, Th^ CQqncit coaidj*6velop art accountability report noting the 

extentHd whigh oojectives havfe been accbmplisfied. Eyaluatioh 
, wbuici entail a comparison of the'fevaiugtiori plan and the 

• accblihtabihty repbrt by the bversight agehdy. i . ■ ■ j 

\ There are currehtlysa variety bf federal- arid state-maridalQd' 
cbbrdiriative arid advts^ry grbups. This feoUricil might have 
overlapping rrierribership arid bverlap|)irig furiptibris'thatxaUld , 
detract frdni its effectiveriess arid iriflue^e. Local jurisdictidri 
might hdt be willirig td iaripje their dwri pridhlies iri favdr^bf 
those jJeveldped by the TPC. » Z^-. 



IMPACT EVALUATION 



effecSt-' 




tin the short term. the council would only be effective in point-^ 
ing ouj sorne areas of emphasis annually^ W[th the muitiagency 
jtbntribution, sorne of these iareas would be addressed ih a few 
localities^^ut as time passed apdjhe ccroTicils secured respject 
for the contributions they made and with the influence they 
develop, there qould be a clo^e borrd among many people ir^ - 
the training arena 



CONSEQUENCES 



POSSIBILtTY FOR SUC- 
XESSFUL'^ 
iMPLEMENT)CTIO^- 



The intend_ed^consequence would be th^ deveiopment of a Uni- 
fied approach to address issues relating to training and thfe use 
of tecf^blogy 'ri[ndu^stry: litis nriight not occur. But one of ihe : 
r uriintertd^^onsequences co^ that the very mechanism 
could'be divisive if participants could not reach consensus^bn 
priorities or if power were perceived as b^ing uneqaaily 
shared. • 

This could be successfully implemented primarily because of 
thf pbteritial of the grbUp to have broad influence and- because 
of thefnultiagericy representation. _ ? 



POLITICAL FET^IBILITY 



: ■ ,' J.' 

POTENTIAL FOR GRANGE . 
OF STATUS QUO 



Very feasible if at the butset there were domain consensus 
among participants and even rnbre feasible it_participants 
could agree on rhUtUal expectatibns. Tb the ^tent thai these 
cannot be accomplished, the pblltical feasibility wbuld be min- 
imal . f ~ . 

Would change Status q Up since priorities wbuld be establisKed 
by this council instead of Ideal districts or the federal govern^ 
ment Authority- for tflis activity would transfer frbrti specific 
^"d_l^^?*'3' 39©^cies to this council with broad-based 
representation. . ' ' 



IffpUSTRY. 



Tirrie spent rribriitbrlrig 



the qpuht^il ajy^ brganiz- 1 
ihg to rnake'sbrne , 
cbhjrffbUtibh. >^ • ^ addressed. 




"Better-trained 



Areas bf short Suppl^^gf gpacJuat<g^ would be 



ContribUtiojis thalw<5iri^^ Tax privileges fbr cbi^tnbutlpS^^ . 



bfe m^de b/.liarticip^tihg 
industries- 



bCATjbN>\t Tifhe s^it interacting 



(EDUCATION 



COTncil and respec- 
tive industries: 



r 



_ 

I Might have to ignore 
some t6^\ priorities in 
favbr ofRtdse fbrrnulat 
by the cotjincil 



Cdrrirhanity ^dpdwilU : ■ / 

CohtribCitfortSTrbfTi ind^fi^^:' ^ ' ^ 

Better ^jnk^yntegj^ti^^ of trajriihg 

services. .y>N* 1^ - 1: V-.^^- - 



bpfjortjintfy for hi'j3fier--qiSa1l<t^nd tnbre.l^elevant 
lated programi: In. • \ - 

. ... ' - ' - ■ 

_ _ L _ .__ ' . _ - - - :H - - -Ny ', - 

Opport^|nity-for innovative programtfiing in arj 



high priority: 



©lERSIGHT 
AGENCIES 




Cbst bf fundih^h^ ' 
council. ^ . 



ResponsiVene^ of vocat 



\o^^\ ecm::£j|ibr> 



\ 





. ^ ' Widespread support fd^high pndn 

Cost Incurred monitoring which vocational education participates, 
and evaluating. 

Integration of responsibility for vocational education. 



etiENTS 



No cost to students 



All the benefits that could be accrued from higher- 
quality programs. : 

^ncreased probability of placernent In high-priority 
-technological areas: M ^ 




J 
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Pplicy #6: Allocate fuhds for tprget dehlonstratibaprb^ develbjD vbcatlfchal- 

education/prlvate-sedtdr cooperative structures that address speoific 
problems. 



OVERVIEW 



l=>OhleY DESeRIPTI^N 



F^rovlde funds for targeted demoristratidh projects to deyelbp 
[he appro^prjate vbcational-educatiorl/prlvate-sectp (VERS) 
struc[ures for addressing specific problems In vocational edu- 
catioji: Such prob|erns mclude economic development, indus- 
trial prodo^ctivity, and school irnprovement. It would be con- ^ 
ceivable (and necessary] that differenj structures should be 
forrnujated to s^dress each of these: As par^ of the requirerhent 
for reporting, thcese sites should specify strategies, identify 
context-specific inhibitors and facilitators, 'and assess the 
trahsferability of these projects to predetermined jocalities: If 
vbcatibnal educ'atioh is t9 Address these issties through' VERS 
cbbperatibn as rioted in the fiterature, therY;sbrrie exiern^ary 
arrarigemerits specifically directed at these problems'shpljld be 
jdevelbped. ; ' ; , \ 



. "CONSIDERATIONS f6r 
MONITORING 



Deterrniriatibh shbuld be made aJt)oyt what the ess^ritial char- , 
acteristics aricf furictibris bf th^se (^embristratibri sites Wbuld 
^be. Sites should be required tb sijbmit_repbrts tb show that- 
mey were fulfi!lihg.the intended rpfeThis, In addltibn tb bcca- 
slprtal visits jd sites by federal b^^tmerit of EcTLjcatlbri.perr 
)nnel. should be Sdeqiiate for hidnitdrihg. 



eONSIDERATieNS FOR 
. EVAtUATlbN 



t-IMltATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 

J . ' ■ : ■ 



?L^??A^_^Pjd_^^ ^valuated^^a^^^ the criteria specified in the 
description above.The key criterion should be the trans^rt- 
, ability of the stj-uctuj-e^demonstajed-in the project. Evaluations 
should be performed by federal personnel. . ^ 

The mechanisms are already, in place to implement such a pol- 
icy. -Limitations woqid be rei.atejjo maintiining the demfonstra- 
tibri or exernplaryliatare pr^SjMVojects and 'ensuring that the 

Jot firid their wa^ to others in 
warit to address similar 



ideas coriceived in their b 
vbcatibrial education 
prbblem$. 



IMPACT EVALUATION 




v. 



EFFECTS 



The shbrt-rarige effect wbuld be the cbrxceptualizatibri bfj 
exemplary VERS arrarigemerits«tb^|iddres^^ issUes.'^< 
Funds. Would enable ideas td,be hurtUred ifitb viable systems' 
ior resolving pressing issues in vocatjpnal educatidh.' 

_^ ' , »' " ,1. . • ^ 

^ The long'-range ,effecj_^wbuld be the^^bllshmem of a variety" 
" of proven Interagency structured* fot^ addressing prob^rhs in 



I- 



■^1 




vocajionaj edoca|iqn^ These structures would be implemented 
^ In locailties where problems exi^t 

CONSEQUENCES Consequences would be (1) the resolutjon of pressing prob- 

:y . ' \ems in vocational edofcation and (2) the creation of s^^^stems- 

. for addressing problems. ' ' 

j ■- - -- '-- , ' 

>vV ^ / * Unintended consequences might be a^rfirm bond that^evel6ps 

' " bei\rt(een vocational education and the pFivate sector because 

. . ' ' of the experience of working together toward a common ^al. 

V > ; ■ 

POSSIBILITY f OB SU(P- ^ This could be very easily implernented because of its potentia/ 
CESSFUL^ to cbntribute and because thS mechanisms for its operation are 

IMPLEMEr*TAT10rs3 irv existence. ' 

•* 

POLITICAL FEASIBILITY Very feasible. ^ ' 

, ^-^ - I * % 

. POTEfrriAL FOR CHANGE Little change iri status quo Would r/esult. Obviously, institutions 

*/ bF STATUS QUO that wer^e selected Ss demoriatT'^Sbri sites would gain sbm^ 

dSgrefe of status ihihe field. '^^ 

• • .. • 

- Cbsf/BENEFlf ANALYSIS 

• . 'Costy ■ . ' . ^^eneflt ; -v 

INDUSTRY Time spent pariifcipating tSe resolution of prqbtims that fcould affect produc- 
in the project; ^ ' tiopf or syr^ice responsibilities: - 

VOCATIONAL Proposal developrrierit \ RecTogr^ition as a leader in the field for the institution 
EDUCATIO^N • time. < '^^^ " chosen. ' v , . , 

time to manage and Financial r^^rnuneratiori frorn the federal govern'rnent. 
i operate project. ' ' ^ 

- The subsequent availability of proven cbbperati 

increased paperwork. Methods for addressing specific problems feind 

- ^ . - issues."^ "^"^ * ' > 

-^OVEFJ^IGHT ' Cost of funding project. Recbgnhtibh for leadership.' 

.^^B^ciEg^^ \ ' '^r \ ^ : . ' ^ 

' ' * - V ^ Oversight resp(E?nsibility;. Availability of pi^veh cbbperative method for 
\. t ' " addressing specific problems and issues. • 

. . . -ft, \ .__ .ip.; '_ . • _._ _ .•^..t -.' . .. - 

^ CLIENTS No aost tq^^dents > , Indirect benefits to f^^^ 

• - I X ^ '* / V improve/the qua,Iity of f^rograms. ^ ^- * - 

. t . . . • . <^ * - ° . " - ^ 4 ' 





Policy #7: De^elojD 




y of employees frbm stQte-pf-ttie-art I'ndustcial facilities 



who are ayaifable fo r loan to vb^atijDnarmltitufibri 



POLICY DESCRIPTION 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
MONITORING 



OVERVIEW 



Provide funds so that Ibcal^areal; ?e^i&is. or states could ^' ^ 

Hop alregistry of ernpio^f^e^s frpm l^tt^^i^es with "state of 
the art" knbwledge Who would 6e avaS^bleV^o prbvlrfe in'sirucT^: 



tibh at vbMiionaJ In^tltuWbhs qn a pgT^^-timje bapid?^^ s\ 
should be developed tb allow some kJhd of comp^n^itiob to v_ , , 
industry fbr cbbperating b^ providirig|he servic^. . l^^V f V 

Would require consistent rnbKitbrir>g gftecHnbibgy cti^f^ges to ' ^ " 
, keep abreast With the/ihdijstrips that p^^ - ' 

kndy/ledge. Mbhitoring w^ld alsb be requjtecf lb ensure. th 
the registry were Rept uffto date art^^^ it^r;if}hued tp be^x 
functional for its Users. Sx 



CONSIDER APIONS- FOR 
EVALUATION ' ^ ' 



LIMITATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 




Ev^aluatidn rtiecha^ism1^3bu}'<J'e^ that thfe 

* c system would be beneficial to *^|jcationa^^e^Ji^catiqh ^nd to the ^ 

• -industrial cortimunhty. tearly evaluating rep^rtissVtould be prep- 
pared to descrijie||^^elfecjjyenes^ ^he systeft^jo^nnual cost- 

^ effective analysis-of Jthe sj^^m^p^fould condSR^d. v 

The effectiveness of syste^m woufd b^o.ntingent op the- / ' 
willirigriess of JeadingJndastries to partipipat^: Thei»y>arrticipa^^; 
- • tipn and cpmmitrfent would ,^pend on whS^ 

cowld accrue aeo^ptabie E^Kmts from , ' i - 

ft i$(^fs(D quest1bnabl5p as tcT^helj^^ th§ registry^uld be kept,- ' 
up'tp date— d iff ere^it iH^J^trJeS ^owjd move Iritp leadership \ 
rbl^j^ipersbrihel who w<^ldl»e wijHhJtt^b participate t^uld ,f • 
Qhange as cpuld i^^stries^^ . . ^ ! < ' 

Whether or riot vpcitibtiareiJucatibh Jhstitutr 

si)^ a dbcUr^ht is qUestiphable. :^ - \ • 



IMRACT E 



.]:EFFEeTS 




Would provide J i^ea^y^ persbnnel for Ufj^^dating teach- 

ing pef^fepnet'aind^tucleretk Theiidea might b^ appealing at 

l'"^^ P^^A®^i^^H?^''_y cou|d 
§firceiv^af_pq^teiBat^ ?p^o9Ls could try^tb 

exploitfr^ ayaAaDMity.of ^viceaWith th^ end result Jbeing dis- 



appointment, f?a^trai<on, and neglect: 



r. 
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CONSEQUENCE 



PeSSIBILITY FO^R SUC- 
QESSFUL ^- ■ ' 
IMj*tEMEWTATlbN* ' ' 



quehce wbuld be support for the vbcStibhal 
hiuriity Irrtarrhs o'f up-tb-date per6briri^',.Uriiri-r;' 
uehces cbUld materialize in the Ibhg run if cau- 
rrbt observed. (Sbrne.bf these are rioted abbve.) 

SuccessfuMjtiplemeritatjbri would deperid bn Wh-ptHerbr riot v y 
some individual wbuld be assigned the sole respbrisibjiity bf Y 
devloping and mairitaimrig a registry. Updatingj activities wbuli^ 
be substantial. . . ' • 




l=>OLITieAt.FEASlBlt:JTY 

^ POTENT! At FdFi eHArsJaE 
OF STATUS QUO 



INDUSTRY 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



OVEFISIGI-fT 
^AGENCIES 



CLIENTS 



Quite .feasible. 



?PJ^^ 'I'^sources and status would be transferred frbm the state 
and federal departments of education to participating 
indastfles: , - . * ' * 



eOSt/QENEFit ANAtYSiS* 



Time takeri to ^ive'^ 
riecessary.irifbcriiatibh^ 

Lqss offpersbririel frorii 
actual productlori.,, * 

Time devbfed to mSke 
arrangertiehts- ' » 



Cost^f funding project 
for limited period: ' ^ ^ 

Monitoring/evaluation 
responsibilit^ies; 

No cost to stud^ts. 



Benefit j I 

^ i-:t -.-^ -- - V- 

Oppprtunity to fulfill corporate social responsibility: 
Cbuld^e a'way of rev^/ a t^tfrg workers.. - 



-jr. 



Qualified teachers atiittte t 
UpQated prograrris/ .. 




State-ef-the-art kribwfedge'avail^ible. , 

^ .- * 

■ 4 ■ .0 

Mi5h-quality progr|mT*, . " 



Mechanism for keeping Ijie program up-to-date. / 



^p-tjj/date prpgrams: 



J 
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GONSibel^roNS for " 




OVERVIEW 

^nsqrship ofspecialty training centers or centers of excof^ 
[en^ce t^h<^*wquid provide eaah'state with one center to repr^- 
seriteach vqcat^ional arear^These centers would serve the.pur- 
pose of iceeping the system of training in their r6speT:tlve 
vocatiQnaJ area abreast o? what is occurring in the field; one of 
th^tr fancUons would be the systennBtic dissenninatipn of 
knowledgejctsimilar programs in the state: Th6se centers 
could'also be ased as opgradina Centers for teachers in t.S^ir 
respectiye technical area. Cenfers would ^e housed in an ■ 
iridustrial facility ?nd woald be jointly sponsored by the federal 
gbvernmeri't iand jridustries representing the vpcational area. 
• Tine center would utilize She resources of Inchistry and of voca- 
tion^l educatibn. Training centers would hav€hthe latest tech* 
r^plbgy, latest ei^uipmerit, and eyperimental/fut^re * - / 

t^hnblogies. .. v 

These ceiriiters would be under the cbfvtrol of aprbpPiate techrfi* 
. cal representatives iff industry. Joint funding would come from 
fed*eral g^N^rhment.arid fhe grdups of industries reptesented.^ 
Industries wdurd get together and prepare an operaffbn plan 
that woulb detail how the centers vvdUld be adrtiinistered and 
tiow they would function. The plan would also inclide peffor-^'* 
mance |nd evaluation standards. When the centers became 
funcjiqnaj, the pJjKis and standards could be used Jo evaluate 
pprformanjpe: 'Monrtoring coulcf be accomplish^cl through the 
submission of ycarry plans and reports: ^ " . 



GbN§i^^Ny^TlON|POR ^ 



LIMITATiONSlN 

impPemeKi-tation- ^ 



On-site evaluatfofis^hoijwj^e conducted by J'^Pfesentatives 
frbm the federal Department of Education; The performance f ^ 
an^ Evaluation standards should be utilized for tfiese evalaa- ^ 
tions. Evalua'tive rneasares»should*be taken to ejisure that 



these centers<;ontinue to operate in \he best intjgrest: of voca- 
tional education and inihfi ^pfrit of providingleadership to the 
technical area. IS, 

■ - ■ ^. /^ . ■ . 

^^^ H/ew brgariiz^idhal structure In the fiejd brVbcatjbria( 
^i|juj^fi9i^j;». 1\ '^u\& e^j^eY\epce a few deverbpmeht|il setbacks. 
•F|)r ni^tahcji. the Idcafibrv of tlje centers should be decided 
Upon. cdht§rit shbiJid deve|QpecJf a plan of operation should 
be designed^ decisions shbuljS^ft^ fn^de abput who would teach 
at the^nters Snd who w.buld attend: and decisions should be 
madg about the rrteans for dlssejuinaisfig information'to other 
program areas In the state** It wpuld tak^i some time to get the 
'program off the ground. . p J - . 

: -• • ^ : ■ 
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EFFECTS 



epNSEQ06NCES 



; POSSLBILITY FOR sue- 

- PEssFUL _ : 

IMPLEMENTATION - 

, POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 

POTENTIAL FOR CHANGE 
OF STATUS QUO 

, - I : 



IMPACT EVALUATION V - 

There would be sbme prbblem in the short term get^fm^ 
centers in bperatlbri. ConfMcts would develop as bperatibriaL 
decisions were made. If the concept survivSs the ihitjal hurdfes. 
- the centers could grow into ah ideal mechanism fbr techriblbg- : 
iqal sharing between vbcatibhal educatibh and industry, arid it 
could tf^come an effective system fbr mairitairiirigthe respbri- 
siveneSs of vbcatibhal education. * ' 

• HIgh-qUality training. , 

• A system for mairitaining respbnsiveriess. 

• Could encourage industries tb make cbhtributibrfs in other* 
Ways. • ' 

^ The use of such center? primarily for the private training ^ 
xfun^ctions of the finm: Evaluative measures could prevent 

this from occurring: * * 

' . . . 

• Increased confidence of.the private sectoit in the quality of 
vocational edqqation traini,r>g; 

■ ■ ■- .- ' . ' ' ^ : - ■ ' . 

Much effort should be expended on the part of vocational eda- 
catiori aritf. industry in order for this to be succe3sfully 
implemerited. ' . . ^ _ 

This cbuld have rribderate pblttical feasibility. 

Significant change iri status quo would result if iridustries were 
made respbrisible for the operatibri of. cjriters. arid if the facili- 
ties; Were Ibcated at iridUstriafsettirigs. ResbUrces, status, arid . 
orgariizatibrial arrarigemehts wbUld be sigriiffcaritly disrupted. 



COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS 



eost 



Benefit 



INDUSTRY High cost to set dp faclli- 
:. ties arid desigqing 

rrieans of Operatibri. 



Could benefit from an in-plant training a^Td develqp- 
merit function that could also be used to prepare and 
retrain employees; 



.ypCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



Iricr^^eased paperwork, . 

Cbst iri tii7\^ tb establish 
a'relatlbhship with ;the^ 
ceriters so that benefits 
cbiiW be received 



Ensures a higher quality of human resources 
A systenrfor maintairiing resporisiveriess. ^ 



OppbrtUfiity tb wbr'k clbsely with the private sectbr.lri 
accbriiplishirig tralriirig urider their terrii&. ' _^ 



if 
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OVERSIGHT 
AGENCIES 



CLIENTS 



i 

Funds tcS* support devel- 
bprheht and bperatidh of 
the center. 

Oversight responsibility. 

No sighificaht cast to 
students. 



Not critical for a resurgence of creative energy in 

vocatloriai education institution^; -^ ♦ 

■ ' ■ " " " ■ ' 



Increased effectiveness in the system for delivering 
vbcatibnal educatiori ^^fervices; ^ 



Reduced criticism about the lack of respohsiveness 
bf vocational education. 

Better-quality conditions arid rhbre up-to-date 
programs. _ *v ^'^ 

Increased probability bf pli^m^t because bf the 
increased cbhfldehce bf the pj^l^ sector iji the 
quality of training. ,ii 



■V _•. \ 





poLiev DEseRiPTiorsj 



CONSltoERATIONS FOR 
MONITORING 



■ ■ ' Ji 

OVERVIEW , 

Plo^^^G^proprmXe incentlv^fqr the establlshm^t of adopt- * 
'{i-pro^rciip qpoperativere of In^s- • ' . 

1'ries (^feon01n(tasu assume jotafjfSfepon 

effectiveness of the specific vocational program; fclsing a con- 
cept similar to advisory councils, eichj5rbgj£|nli would have a 
group of Industry/business benefactors Incentives could ^ 
mclude a variety of ta?c incentivei, wage subsidieSi or eyempref- 
erehtial treatrnent in^^^errtrne^rS corttraH 

Mbhrtbrihg would' be^6>=ensure IhSt spch relatiohships con- 
tinue to operate in the best interest of vocational educatiori. 
Standards of perfbrmahce would-be develbpeci and these 
would be used as a guide for mohitorihg. ' • 



CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
EVALUATION 



LIMITATIONS IN 
IMPLEMENTATION 



Like rnbhitorihg, eyajuatioh wbuld be to ensure that the rela- 
tiohships operate in the b^st ihterest^qfvbcatibhal education. 
Either state or federal'bersbhhel could be responsible for eval- 
uation. Since the federal gbvejhmeht Would only 
indireet^cQntributibhs. no fb|m2il /epbr^ihgsfidul^^ 






^CONSEQUENCES 



The prime limitation would be thf jLinwillihgness of ind] 
^^^^JV^^P^^^ Intsuch a vejlfture. If wcgjld P^^e quite a|P 
''?^P°_"^'J^l'ly P"^ the _P_artJcij3'at^ng.|ndustryr^^ 

since spnraQts^^^ woura dep^Dd on t^e ^ro'fltabiltty 
firm: This could give ri^ to spi^^orship being lim^ited.to the^f. 
morelsopbisticSj.ed technical areas. Yet another:problem wpurd 
be tKe tSior^^f such relationships. Indusfries'might not be wjU 
ling to contfcnije If thaj^fail to excfeec! a certain margin of profit, i 

■ ] 

: IMPACT EVALUATION ^ ' f A 

The^hbrt-ran^ge eflfect wc^;d be ttie flurry < 
sUc^prbgrajnscif the cbmpehsatibri we(;^ai 
^' *»_run tljf^pTyfte s^tor_cbuld recognize sub3 
c^i^ r.:^^*<^* ^.=»l^l^-j^p could become ihsti 

.1 _ . . __ ^ 

effective ahc 






ctivity to irvitia-te 
te. In the long , 
hs and 
Izgd. 



date 



3^ 




|Pcibser bbhd between yocatibhal educatibh a 
Jbr such th^it there Wbul0 tf^'a cbrt^uity • 
^ educatlbrtahd work. It is hJped that inductees woulc|) 
PfeYiiore respbrHSibility and h^e greater cfcmmitmen^^q 

.73 • ^ — * ■ 
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, POSSIBILITY F^^f^'S^^ 
: IMPL^ENTATIO^ 



..'. POtlTieftt FE^BILITY 




PClf^^t. FOR eHAN^e 
OF STATLJS QUO ^ ■ 



tralfilrft, An unintellred cbhsequehc be that the prb- 

'Sf^aW riiQht begin ip reflect the pHllosbphical ahjttechhblbg'i- 
cal bi^bf sbmelhdustries.' 



If mfceri^^ei^ were adequate, this cbuld very easily be^ 
implemeh^ed. ' ^ ' • . 




Ver^ feasible pdlitlcally. Again, the Issue would|be1he benefits 
^ bip^accrUed by industry. Anothfer cdricern, would be the _ 
difegree of bvecsighf<:ontrol that wj^uld be exerted t>9 federal 
agencies. • ' . 



No sighificant. change in statkls quo would bccUr. 



-Z7 
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COST/gENEFIT Af^tYSl^ 



Cost 



15 



IIVIOUSTRY^ f^;;.Si§hrflcarit.Gbst t^ irid^f^ , \VVould meet c6rpor$te,s6cial responsibility: 



i Vy ^'fTie"^'s^. fihahciallyj^>^ ^ 



hd materially. 



^; :;;^]^^ pther fecNDtf-alf^privileges/' ^ \ 



^ "f Oppb>jUh^ Of a goi)! of 

^pbtehBglHfe^ . C 



J^6AT^r5AL. ^Ex^^Jst for time and . A cbhltanisource bf suppbrt. 

*Eyfe€ATi^fsl .. Qrginizationararr^p€- ^ ''^z i;;^^^ 

* *^ . ^^i^ts, cost would be"^ - i4igher»qufility pSbgr^s/^ l 

ninimal: ^ " . ' - * . : , f ' 

\ /; " - Opportunity to J^rea^se 

Minimal cost: SonrieJMlV : An4| 




reifehues: but thi%i 
be outweighed 
benefits to^oc«lc^^^^ 
- (^ucatipn fj^om'^ScH^ 
^€iaijon%hips. / 



^dj^em'^l^^bc^tidh educatidh-\^ 



t??!'®_^J'L^'^J'^^^'^^"^l09 artificial measures to^ 
ensure^afi effective vocational ^ducSt^s^^stem. 



■ *^ ■ 




y 



HigKer-quaSfy programs: 




i.sj^ lncr^sed'J)rob3ibij^^of placement: 
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Policy #10: Create a vbcatibpal-educatlbri/private-sec 



supjDbrted: by a small cbbjpe'rativ^ tax.; 



(?ly6piratiQn>fbiJndatibn 



pit 



POLICY OES< 



'TIpN 




K : 



N S J DEP AT I e NS 
- M^NltiSm^ 



if 



OVERVIEW i - «^ i'/^^ 

..... . J . • ..iu^v;-: 

; .Provide ihcehtives*fdr the de\^lppm dif a vpcatidriaV'f 
edJcatroh/private-sectdr (VERS) cdogef^tive ipUhdatidri;^^^^ 
small corporate tax cdUld be us^c* tb fgnd^V cooperative , 
?rel^i^Jcrrishlpa. The fouhdatidff^'^^^^ that a 

. Vt)Wloria^dUcatloh/PriVa Gooperatiori Review- 

boarjj comprised bf r$preserita^^&sjrom irldu^ry and voca- ^ • 
tionai educatiop^^pulcTbe respbnsi]|l| for the^di^bursement of- 
^ ' tuncls that would'be used toiund VE^^S cooperative activities. 

,H ii^s^^j^bjectjve^ c«.qperewiye foaind^^^ b;^ 

.#i^J^Stab^^ ^f" Pf''J9^"^?^3?®A^*^^'^_^s^^ 

, 0n$^^ objective$35?ere mej^nd tha^s^^ 

Vtie.r®^®w- board wobli^e reqaiSd ta prepare a ^ 
of action ind^tfn jivalaSH^ 



. CH3NSIOERA.TIONS f^OR 
.EVALUATION 



TATf 



fSIN 

IMPLEMENTATION 





EvaluatlSi^^andSrds woald enjgre among 3ther things thgt I - 
(1 j fuSds wgrj^quit^ fi^|io$' were distributed^ 

.■^ " ft^r legitimate purp<i^f>Su IffldiJ^trtSlftfiTd^ effeQttvely . 



Tfierg^c^jjiH^ b indtj^try tbward pay-^ . 

ht'tiraadlti'bfeal ta^^^^ also arise rel^ihg^/ 

dc^Ures,fpr.J|^drs^uVsem^^ and alt>|^g the ^ 




e0NSE^tlENCE§ 




fsfiur 
cpul 

PACT^ALU^ION ' 



jm^tely used.^^ 



therejVvpuVd be" a fluffy^ coopSrative^^^ 
tiri^ passes! rerationahips woald beira 
irm bonds wu0 be establishea^om the rrtatiy cj^ar/ 



•^tternpts to^er^gaba in coppisrative^actN 



POSSIBILITY FOR SUC 
"dESSF'UU 
IMPLEMENTATION 



nes 




any mofe Qpoperative^n^^l^etween v£c^|g^ 
institutions and th^ pri^lB^sect^ would^Mfestabinp There 
\^ald also be a greater sensitivity to the valxie of qDoBeratibn. 
Jf funding^ j^re not stiff icientfy attractive, incfeasins^ fewer * 
mstitqt^ paPlicipate andJhe ^aii>gvi^i^id become 

ineffective. ^ . ^ 



pay th€*brpb^te tax, th 
^ fi[ej|fiplefnented. _ ^ - . 





Moderate pdilticai 'feasibMlty Because df ahticrpated resisjarifce ' 
frcdr some corpdfat^n^ : \ ^ ^ ^ 

^OR'eRAlMG^' No significant change In stal^^Ud w 



> eOSt/BB^ERT ANAtvliS 



. 1 ^ K W' 

INOlfSTRI* "Subst^nti" 
of ifereasB( 



U * Benefit V . 

\\ 



^^^^^ffiH^ity to ex^spmiPfon^^l of v^EPScddpera- 
yy^kflSh^ittes:'' ^ ^ * ' * 

" ' ''^^f^^PSYid to anderwrite thq cost o^r^ertltfR^rTo^ 

V \ ' ' vocational education institPtions that might no " * 

* V Ibhger be needed. ' ^ 



VdtJyfl^TIONAL P5llnjmal cost. Ohly.^sbStt Better programs. * m 
•eDU'CATION , in terms ^f time spent by _ ] ' - ^ 

per&onhel.<^ ^. " OppbrtUriilfy tq underwrite th 



^\ '^r '-' ^^^.i cbbperative structUreS^ _^ 

OVERSIGHT Minimal cost. -^^^ ij^grbvemerit'df vocational e^ucaSpn^^*r^^ 

-^^<^^C\E^ W^4^reartd sUppbrt frbm ig 



; ^enefift 



^ i^^»€|viTS -No cfst ^ students.-;^^^^^^ to be acbripflVb^H^&^^ilajSj^ of better 
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^■) : ■ Policy #il^<)fj#pi| 



f 




POLICY DESCmPTiON 






Retqulre the fdryoulatrdn of Ihi^tryTaikistahce j>iar>s;|t}^PS') so 
tfsat industrjes a^n develop plans to provide assistance tb.vpca- 
tional ed'ucatran Institulions. rndustrle^ shoiild bq^a^id adirect 
-'^iJ'T^'.^/! ? ^c3jed level of tax benefits dQUld be provided Jccord- 
to 't^ Completeness of assistance and the level of industrial 
ihv.estn^i^ In time, money, effort, new equipment, and new 
facilitijBS. 



r 



•• • r ^ - 

CONSIDERATJON 
EVALUATION 



pjah^hrtlh 



jDuk^be eyajuated by the federal government ' 
ifids were distribqted as to theiworthiness of the 
level of benefits to be received: Monitoj^ing wodid 



^- ^MITAJIOM|g4N 
"I^PJi.^ENTAT ' 



slied through an accobntabiMty system wherein 
vbc|ftionar^ducatidn personnel review t^e plansiihat were 
_Su^ilted and kept trick of the assistance received^ 

The priSe'^cteus of evaluatioH wbulcj'*'be whether df*riot the 
assistance jibted injhe plans was provided. Evaluation ehjoutd 
also be rhadelc^^^Urf that any assistancj^ was in the best 1 
interest of th,^? vQC^atioral education prbg^n. At the ehb-bf the 
' hdihg pjpfipj^^ QOfild be reqUy^d tb'prepare 

accbqntabHIj^ reports tb^^ess the decree to which thj&ir per- 
formahg^ui with fhe plans. 

^ - . __. _ 

tor cbfUd ^elj cbhsidlf thj 
of thf task. Here agai^ 
racteo^o such a venture. 





POSSLBILITY FO^ SUC- 
^IMPUll^ENTA 




dustries 



ndustries 
andj^long run and 
^port for voca- 

r 

^ . 

would lormarmk^e frMmenreo^nd j^Organized volun-: 
effort^ bUfie£Wv«fec^^^^frtv^ vbca- 
tJbnaj^&dtfCSTfo^ a1|^1^^ihat Was in its 

est Interest; arid there would be rib needed Festrucfure of 
delivjv-y^sys^njs toaccbriimbdate vtHuritary Sbritrlbutibris.^* 

a med!bcre|pb^ibnity foi^mpleme 
WQoi^^be>*nwillih§ tb accept the bufc 
malized strUcfur^ uhleSsJhere we 
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ery feasible politically. £ / 



POTENTIAL FOR pHANGE , 

-JiF Status dp©'^ V ; ^Status q 



ST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS 



ormalized system of ftjpport from the private >^/^ 
ector. ' ^ n ' ^ \ " 



enefit ^ 

^Firianciat -remunerations for^he delivery*of sei5l^^ 
_ Gpporttinlt^o inflaence tPf^^pS^ic tralnin§.»fonctiiin: : 

^ . i_ 

l^ificant M * * 

-f, ■ 

..V . Oppprtunlty tb^Siigh institutional needs^vi ' 

^ ydlunteer resources of ttie private^jctor. ' _ / 

to fuFfill aversi^ght ;^./.:Ravlng industry u^^^j^^aie sd)ne df*the^^bst 
jji^rislbilities ^ft^ .delivering vbcatiQ^^SrfSucaiibn s^.yices. ^ c 

^_ ^ - Closing tire gap betweeri edijcatjoh-arid worR. 

ttdsfu-^ehts. ^ n^-4^?t§mi 




uq. would hot ^ahge. The Uridrgahized sj'stenl of sUp- 
would become formalized. " - 



1rbm high-qi/Slfty prbgrams 



e^Xer d^jportUhities to gaih^mdUstria[ 



.1* 





J.. 
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Policy #12: 1^^^ avaitobj[e fed^^-aLcdht^^ t 




ustries ?.o th^^^^n b 



POLICY DESCRIPTION 



I me 



OVERVIEW 



A. 




considerations for 
monitorTng • 



eONSIDERATiDNS^FOR 




^plemeht a policy whereby federal contracts would be jss»ed 
tQ^Jjyns bri a cbmpetitive basis to provide services In v%gaiion^i 
educatiQh. Among services that should be included: upda!mg 
teachers, curricuHi^evaluatibh, and mbdifying equipr^etnt^. 

Mbnitdrihg mechanisms are already ih_place in federal poll 
for fcdhtractihg witlS private agencies. These cbuld beappli 
tcMirms that respond to requests for prbposals (RFPs) to 
deliver I 




s^ttfceatd vdcatidhateducatidh ihstitutidhs. 



IrSi 



RFJ's would be evalsajpd using criterrS that wduld ensure the 
' Pr°_^J^*°J^j^^Jj'9 Here again, prdvisidhs are 

■alrea^1r\3tifUted for the forrnative "evaluatid^ df gdverhment 
contracts., / ' > ^ 

. - '^<- ■ ■ ■ • • ■ ^ ' • 

Much^resi^t^nce wqujd ^omjhbse in tne jjj^giona! edu- 

viewed jasll^inge'ment 

on the^l/^rea qj^seryice.^^ 

irij^st.bpttipportive m ocderjprthe ppltcyftt) be su^ccessfuily 
ifffplemervled;* 



-JG0N 




jritec 

:T EVALUAtiOR^ 



^OSSI^IT 
^ESSFbt 

Jkaple^en" 



Pdtltl€At FEASI 



. PGTENTlAt FOR eHANGe 

'quo- 




Would Ihvblve many ^ppanies in th^delivery of services to ^ 
; ^^v^patibnal education on a cj^eitractual basis. Initial discontent 
■^^0 the short term would turn to support In the long run if ser- 
^.'vices were effectively deJivered Irid i^ighificaht cbritributibns 
were rliacfe td the ipprdvemehttdf ideational educatibn. 

A vari^^f^vices tor which thB;p™Bte de^ is better 
eq^ulp^d w^uW be delivered td vdQ^TO^^ed^catidh, Thjs 
would cr^ate^ cidser bdhd between these ehtiti0i^irt the 
run, which wdulcl secure mdreTespdTlsibility and cdmmitrtleht 
ffttm the private sectojj^oog^rativewe^^ 

1^-Cqu(d be suce^gC^ rewards were suffi- 

^T&mly attraciiv©^*^"^ ^ 

i \ Medioore^pc^lcal feasibility. > - 

-^Qold change the stitus quo J^catise q^f d^ferqncc^s ir 
resource allocation, status aliocatio j^-^ d organt^pr 
arrangements: 




9^- 




CdsT/^ENEFlT AJ^LYSlS 



Cost ; *^ 



Benefit 



iNOUSTRY 



: :^ . : J . 

Remuneratibri for the services dfiifeered. 



Cost of preparing 
proposals. , 

JjT Opportunity to influence the public training sy^ 

pMt of developing . 
rtiedllariisms for deliver- 



ing services. 



^O^'^^'PN^'- No significant cost. Tirtie Significant benefits bec^se aspects of Jhe vbca- 

EDUCATION would be invested in jj ti ^ fee d U c a t i d h delivery »^tem cbUld he improved * 

^ accomrtfodatlng the bV iSmzing the services of ihdtJstry' ' " 
industries providing ^ 
services. ' ' 



eVERSIGHT Financial post to com:- 
A 6 E N e I E 5 pen s a t arij c i p^ 1 1 S g . 

. industriiS-*^ / ' ' 

Vr^-f* 

6ost of fiWilling over- 
sight responsibility: 



[mprovement of ihe \mcational education system 



nationally; 

closer link bet\A?een education and work. 

_m \__ '_■ ■_ 

Credit for any improvement realized: 



CLIENTS 



No cost to students. Participation in high-quality programs 
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Cbbperatibh between vocaliohaj^edqcatfbn.aQd^ is one of the basi 

ideal in vbcalibhal edSc|^tlbr]^We pre^^ for jbbs/%n we have con 

hece^ary t(flct in cbnyert with the^orfii^jSi^gt^ions that i^mplo^^^ gradjia Sath ani 




action can accrue rri^nSf benefits tb bbtN^ltJcatiohal and Indasti^l^brggn (SeSerally.J'it isA 

tfTrpUgh such cbllaborative relatibhshrpi t^f vQcatibnal^ducatiS^^ indast^g^ 

|oer4%ure tH&e^^^v^^^afg^lp 



heeds, and It is this bond that gives ernplbyai^'^ri avepue 
therr future er^ldyees^- '-^^^^ 



History and traditidh.ohdwever. ha v e d5 h p*iHfte to gtrftr>gthf 

"^tion a nd^ffT^^rivate sector After decades'^f pur§|frr^^ 
plairits about the primitive and sUperfj4iiir prcppperaiive ties; 

cooperation is still described as "fra/mehted dUplic3^^.iifd ad hpc.' 
cooperation between vdcatiohal edufcatidh and the arlvSte ste^ I^Vesi 
of *'ang6dDtes and te§tirndhialsilt^uoMssful schOdlrbusKle^i^^*'^'^*^^^ 
and viruses of clbser working relat^ohs^^ bj^eeh'^schp^Q 




This does not m^an 



)s^y1het^.j|pi> j^till com- 
jfld bf inBustr;y-educatibn 
'lhe Ylt«r^turp ph I ^ 

as cbnslstihgSrnosjly", 
'ihtl atfdUt'lhf'rieed fd&- 
§1981. p. 69) ^ 



liftcaht studies h^e not tDeeh.made an^j^th exeifipiary relation^ 
ships^do nbt exist. What It does rr^n is that,,^* the impdrtahGj|X)f ^Jlfept 
p^rivatp-sector (V^PS) cooperatio|i to the mam§nance df ^igh-quantHl^ogramsw^tSl_g tlif 
maray decades that^s [deal has bfeen centrar^ vocational edb^^^fc^ firti.lbsop|iyrCp^ 
arrangements have^jbt matured to the point w&ere there is cofftipuity beijweer "* 

isTabari^ant-^^^tiQpea'^^ betw^een^voc^ional edti^catfen anq^^prii^te secjg^npwejvef^ 
tie cort^boraU^T^nd there are almost no'-r^elati^^ip^^aj can be desErlB^ed as integr|^tf^e: 
)n apd^nt^gratU&n represent the highest j 



nri the fifelC 



.^rted that theSd-lavdisuof maxbrlty are where we shoold d^cf oar vistor 




^Is of coPperative Inatarily and many aath^rs* 



present status of ^, 




_ ,^iperative practice is deeply rbdtefe in the Indent differences 
thesl-twb^gtjtie^The differences lead to a hb^ df prbblemssthat Uhde^ihe ^. 
>f cdPF)erativ£?rrahgerhe^^^ further cbrripbUnded by twd rii^dr defic|j^ficies in the 

jrneht df cddp^ative ti^jPljst^^^^iflkiat^^^ ndt cdh- 

§ manner that acR^dwI^ge^ftle camplexities dt the^^^ and the difficulties of 

attefnptihg td fdster harmphSfjm a|e unlqiJe ahd hlstorgtrtly ^ 

different. Secdhd. ltthdUgh |po^ imtiitives abdUrfd, linRage arringeft^hts are forpiulated 

p^ssmehtJ^S'^^hat Objectives carpbe/os^t accomplished cpoper 
pegies are giosf feasible for the attaihmeriniiljuch objectives^ 

jpclude-»eatlnjaf*a sense df 
hat both vocationa 




ut the beheJi|o;f prppef 
and what cooperative^ 



ep^ndence. ^d both ^ 




edj*rat 
□r0iips 




j^^fee attuned to the complexities of. ^nd'the poj;sibilitles ton coop^&tjgn; Poticy qbfect|ves should * 
^alsb iFjrc^fi^fforts-[o integrative fles whereby mtJt^ ^ , 

^6cot^^^ the gap between edacation ahd v^rk Is Eliminated: Hence. p^e|F 

- '^^rabi^ pblj^^^ an ao^rstandlng of VB^S cooperation through. 

khbv^iedge g^e^ and (2«ports to restructoc!g.vtfie forms ofecooperative 

- . ffrrangerrjepfc^Mfi^Mf^ * ' 

r^4 ---^^ ■ - ^^^^■ ■'^ ■ ' ' • - 

The pplifc^^TOm In Chapiy are attempts to accomplish these fj^ficy. 

' object l\^s >;T^V^ Integrated VEFS^operat/ve ties is far more than an empjiy hope. 

Withja wgfh^ess ta^^ and shjare;<and with theS^'e^ence of adeqUySe ' 

pdllcy^sti^Uli« our hbpfs can materialize. The gap between trainirig^and i^rb'^iJbtion pr tlYe hiatus 
betwe^'edpcatibh^ah ' 




EKLC 




' SftMPbE bISTING 0F VOeATlbtjAL-EDUeftTlON/PRIVATE-SEGTOR 



CQdPEB AtlV€ PPf ACTlCES* 



Industrial resource persons lor carefer bfiehtatioh (e.g.. rnock interviews, emplbyability 
sktNsj ■ 

staff development for ihdtistrial pejjbrifr^ v(K§^^^ rnstructdrs 



Donations of equipmetit 



Shglring of facilities, eqUipmellt, materiais/pefsohhel 

Cfferiatidris of scholarships 

i> „. - - • , 

. - ' - ■ * / - * - ^ 

Cooperative planning for instructioftal progrilriif^' 

- Coop^atim^ducation— on-site exper'iencfej^^^' 

_ . : • 

Use of industry personnel as instructors 



Financials:ontiibutioos>t(^'sa$poiischool acli 
i=^aPficipatij&rVof induslp' personnel i>r) advl^qry 





ing 05PKmlttees 



Industry personnel pe'rformihg evalu^tiohs of curricula. pbMcie^^nd ftianagemeht 
practices ^ 

Staff exchange program^ (managers, teachers,^ e^fenfv^^fimimSthatdrs'i \ . ^ 




EKLC 



Buslness-srponsored recognitions. bf dutstanding te»chers arid students 



Trainrng programs set up by IViBustries specifically to ttaih high school studj&hts 
adtrlts in specific areas V 

tise of indastry expertise to train vocatronai instructors 

Development of carriculbm materials by iSdostry 



and 



pstabllshment of a corisdrtium pf busme^ss and industries^ working together with edii^- 
tldhal Ihstitutiohs, in a shopping center arrangement to provide training and produce ^ • 
goods 

Joint use of expeinsive rp^achiriery; : . ; 




9 
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APPENDIX B 

iMiTiAt EVAbUATiON OF TWENTY-EIGHT POLICY OPTIoNS 



Policies 

RestrucKire vbcatibhal 
education planning^ 
ceqairements and 


Advantages 

1 . AleRs states and localities of the importance 
of and priority given to coordination. 


Resistance Pbtentral \ . . ^ 

May receive some resistance "^frorriVN/ocatibrial 
feducatibri because bf perceived burcteri. 

* y ^ - ^ - ^ 


funding furmulae. 


2. Ensures that sdrne cdhsideration is given 
to cooperation in planning. 

Disadvantages 

\ 

1 . State plans become compliance 
C^bcurriehts that rriay hbt affect VERS 
cooperative practice. 

2. States will have to redesign prbcedures. 




Advantages 

1. ureaies a system ot uiTTusion iargcit?o lo 
the area of VERS cooperation. Motivates 
change; 

^ \ Disadvantages 

1 . iE©st in designing arid bperatihg^trts^i a 
system. ^ 


_ r - ^ 
Resistance Potential \. 


Create a clearing- 'vp' 
hqUse for vocatiqnalv 
education/private- 
sector cooperation. 


1 ittip rp<;i<;tanrp Ma\/ hp thp nprcPDtion that 

the ERIC systern already fulfills this furictibri. 

k ... 




Advantages 


Resistance Potential 


Identify case 
histories of cooper- 
ative relationships. 


1 . Disseminates knowledge of exemplary 
cbbrdiriative relatibnships. ^ • 

Disadvantages 

1 . May ribt be cbst-ef fective. 


May beferceived as ah ihapprbprlat^ use of 
resdUrce^May be the perception that there 
are better^ays of utilizing funds.. 



I 
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INITIAL EVALUATION (continued) 



Policies 

Mahdate evidence 
af^^professionaj . 
growth for vocational 
instructors. 

« ^; 


Advantages 

1. vEhsures that ihstructoTs participate in 

inservice training. 

2. Contributes to quality of prograrns. ^ 

Disadvantages . ^ 
1. Cost and ihcbhvehiehce. 


Resistance Potential 

_ v 

Strbhg resistance from the ybcatibhaj odUca 
tion community because of potential cost 
arrd inconvenience. ' 

• 


Fund research ^ 

leadihg to a theory 

of vbcatibnal- > 

education ^ 

private-sector 

cooperation 


Advantages ' > 

%' . - f- ' - - - , « ■ 

1 . Contributions to general knowledge 

* about VERS cooperation, ' v - » 

2. Has hi^h giitential for imprdvin 
pr'actices: • , - ^ 

Disadvantages 

1 : Time span between research and practice. 


Resistance Potential 

_ _ . i -'^ _ . _ _ _ _ 

Concerns about funds not being invested In 
actual VERS activities. 

r- ^ , - 


-- - - \ • * 

Provide seed rfibhey 
for development of 
a vocational education 
private sector clear- 
inghouse. 


"""^ Advantages 

1 • ^hccwjages the^^^ bf 
collaborated arrangements: 

Disadvantages - ^ 

1 . boss to funding agency. Especially 

^ vvheh success depends bh local ihitmtrve 

\ and interest. 


Resistance Potential 

yt t le resistance . So me co ncer h aboU t Ih e_ _ 
mount of funds tRat is necessary to develop 
these ties. \^ 

« 

.: ' , ^ 




^ '.^ - -03 ' " . 
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iNlTlAb EVftbUATION (continued) 



Policies . 

Develop a catalog or 
resource file dh ' 
context-specific 
barriers and ._ ' 1 " 
facilitators of" '! ... ' 
vdcatidnal-education 
private-sector * 
cooperation. / 


Advantages 

V 

1. Assists localities in developing . 
cbdpera^tve arrangements. ^ : • 

: Disadvantages 

2. Questionable as to whether this document 
will be used sufficiently to warrant its 
development. 

V 


Resistance Potential 

. . . . ; • 

Little resistance. May be some concern about 
cost-effectiveness: 


Provide fur^ids for ^ 


Advantages 

" J. 

1 . Creates a forum for communication on 


Resistance Potential 
tittle resistance, eoncern that funds may 


(/ocational-edacation 

private-sector 

dialogue. 


a variety of issues* Helps groups to 
UhderstaiTd each other, . 

Disadvantages 

1 * Pl^JpSRg does no to action. 
Nothing substantial may result. 


be better Utilized. 

■ I- 

■ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


Provide incentives 
For local companies 
ED support vocfational 
education programs: 


Advantages 

1 . More support for vbcatibhal education* 

2, Involves private sector. 

Disadvantages 

1 : Support may nolrbe useful unless it is 
channeled and managed so vbcatibhal 
education is nqt>|Ubject to the whims of 
the private sectors: ^ ; 


Resistance Potential 

^ \ 

Little resistance. 

\ 

\. 
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INTITAL EVALUATION (continued! 



Policies 


Advantages 


. ^ 

Resistance Potential 


Establish i_ndus.trial ' 
"ciimculuifi evaluation 
committees, 


1. (3ives impetus for keeping programs 
up-t"o<late. ■ - ' ■ 

2; Secures industry involvement and 
commitment, 

Disadvantages 

1, Unavailable industrial personnel. 

2. Industrial personnel may not give 
priority to some nontechnical content 
considered essential by vbcatibrial 

' education. 


Strong rfisistafice from vocatjonal education 
because it will usurp some of its evaluative -- • 
responsibilities. 

1 


Requires full-time .. 
private.sectorcobrdi- . 
nators (PSCl at 
vocational institutions. 


Advantages 


Resistance Potential 


1 . Ensures some form of VEPS cooperatHon. 

2. Contributes to quality programs. 

3. Contributes to close industry ties. 

1 

I 

{Disadvantages 

1. Cost in a time of budgeting constraints. 

2. Position maV.not have a high priority in 
some iristitutiiDhs. 


Claim may be raised that vocational instructors 
already perform this function and there is no 
necessity to create such a position. 

p \ " * 

i 



Policies 


^ Advantages 


. ' R^istance Pbjential 

Flesistance by vocational education because 
ofpotentiai.cost and inconvenience;...:' : 

1', 


Mandate professional 
develdpp leaves for- 
instructors. 

/ 

1 


1. Ensures ihse|vice training, 

2; eontribQtesito qualify programs; 

3. Fosters ireate^visjbilityd^ ' 
education in induslry. 




V 

Disadvantages - 

1. Cost to institution. > 


• 


• 


2. May be inconvenient. 

* 




1 

f - *. 


Advantages 


Resistance Pptential 


Supply fund to • / 
Itjdustry tor 
professional 
updating of 
teachers. 


1 , Acts as' effective inservice program . ' 
10 Keep insiruciors up-iu-udie, 

2. i^an tore strong commitriient from, 
industry, 


Resistance.by state departments of.vpcational 

oHiip;it!rih Horaiicp thic^ tPitpc pOi/^v fiJhH^ 3ilH 
cUULdUUll Uctciudc uii) 10 away luiiuo aiiu 

some control., 




Disadvantages 

V 


n. 

i * 




1. Funds vvilljiave to come from those , 
' available to state departments of 
vocational education, " , 


•1 

i 


« 

> 


» 

2, Potential for this to mushroom into 
something Jarge and infringe bri the 
• territory of teacher training ihstitutibhs. 


\ 

\ 

1 

H " 



1 . i 
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INITIAL EVALUATION (continaedj 



* 

* Policies _ 

Provide funds for , ' 

vocatipnal-edacation 

private-sector. . 

cooperation 

demonstration 

sites. 


Advantages 

1. Serveses as a source^of Informatibh as to 
what works in VEPS relations. 

Disadvantages 

1 . Questionable as to whether the system -J 
of diffusion will make this effort 
worthwhile. 


Resistance Pbtehtial 

Little resistance. May be some d isco ntent 
about the selection of demonstration sites, 
Sorue may raise the issue that dembhstratibh 
projects have 3bhe little td foster VEPS 
cddperation. 


Initiate federal 
insurance programs 
to cover Nabilitjes of 
vocational education - 
students and faculty 
who \Nork in industry. 


* Advantages 

1 . Reduces the reluctance of industry to 
participate in programs where outside 
personnel must be in the plant. 

Disadvantages 

1 . Cost to government. 

2. Will hot be cdst-effectiv^ 
extensive use by vocational education 
industrial facilities. 


Resistance Pbtehtial 

That the visibility detracts ^from the funds 
available to state may be sbme resistance. 


Establish multi agency 
techholbgy.pridrity 
councils (TPefj^o 
develop training 
priorities. ' - " 


Advantages * ^ 

1 . - Secure multi-agency commitment. 

- 2. Creates a source of leadership in VEPS 
cbbperatidn. f 

Disadvantages 

1 . QuestibnabJe as to whether pribrities;Will 
be observed. 


Resistance Potential 

Vbcatibnal education'^ agencies may raise . 
qliestbhs about priority development being 
out erf their control. ' • 

• • ' . ■ 5 

a - 
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iNlTlAb EyAtUATION (continued) 

^ - ^ ■ 



Policies 

Prbvide fands for 
target demohstratiori 
projects to devejojD 
vocational-feducation 
private-sector cooper- 
atiye structures to 
^ddress specif ic 
problems. 


Advantages ^ # 

1 . Encourages independent thinking arid 
plahhmg of cooperative arrangements: 

■'V 

' 2: Provides exernplary derribhstratibri sites 
that can be a source of information. 

f Disadvahtages 

1 . Diffusion of exemplary practices may 
take some time: 

2. Difficulty in '§©tepting target problems 

and target sites: ' • 

y 

■ ^ r - - - 


Resistance Potential ^ 

Little resistance: - 

. ■ .. ... .3 ... ..... 


Provide funds for 
cegistry of erriplbyees 
f rbrh state of the-art ^ 
industrial facilities ^ 
who are availabj^e for 
loan to yocatibrial ^ 
institutions. 

"« 


J. Advantage 

1 . Formalizes a system bf getting iilstruc- - 
tors frbm ihdiistfy on loan. Makes it 
convenient for vocational educators. 

Disadvantages 

- * ^ 
1 . Industf ies may hot want to make such a 
commitfineht \A/ithbUt a substantial 
incentive. 


Resistance Potential 

There will bexan unwiJlingness bf * 
industry to.:paTticipate.ih this program. 

> - 




i 
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IMITIAL EVALUATION {cdntinued) 



Policies 



Sponsor speciality 
fraj n J ng cerrffe*;^ or 
centers of x 
excelJehce. 



Advantagell 



1 . Ensures that ybcatibh^l edUcatibh keeps 
abreast ottechnology in most program 
areas. i , - 

2 . Secures com rii it ment f n^^^ 

and gives them good reason to • 
participate. 

. ' Disadvantages 

1 . These centers would be widely dispersed. 

2. A rotation or diffusion System must be 
developed to ensure that Ichovvledge is 
difficult. ^ . 



Resistance Potential 



There may be a strdhg sehtiment to create;^ ^ 
these centers in aiready-existmg institution! 
This* will detract from the program and * 
would maRe securing industry involvement 
an(^XX)mmitment difficult. 



Aligri national and 
local ihdustry- 
educatiori cooperative 
structures. 



^ Advantages ^ 

1 . Creates a structure to ensure vocatibh^ 
edUcatibh private sector cbllabbratibh. 

^ 2. Fosters potential for strong national 
leadership in ehcburagihg cbbperattve 
ties. 



^ Resistance Potentiafef 

Strong resistance from advisory cburiclls 



loe 
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iNlTiAL EVALUATION icontinuecjj 



Policies r 




r 

Resistance PMial ^ 


' Establish adopt a-. . 
program. cooperative 
relationships. . 


\ 1; Promotes closer relationships between ]\ 
''j scfibol arid work, " , • 

^ ■ 

V 2, Gives more responsibility to participat- 
\ ing industires. ' 


Little resistance by the vocational education 
■ community btose of the potential for high- 
quality programs. Industries cannot be forced ■ 
to participate, they hiay resist because bf the 
increased commitment, 

A- 


' • i 


Disadvantages , 




* 


1, Pbteritial for industry to exert cgntrbl . 
over program. ' 


_ f 




2; Difficulty in getting industries to partici- 






• pate in tfiis manner, 

— 




. 1 ■ 


Advantages 






initiate vocational- 
education private' ^ 
seclSr iiboperation 
foundations supported 


1 , Serves as a source of funds for vocational 
education, ' 

2, Secures some industrial commitment 


Heavy resistance by industry because of the 
increased loss to them and the sentiment in 
some areas tnat vocational education ooes not 
help; 


liva small coooerative 
tax. 

1 


from the orivat^ sector. 

Disadvantages / 

1, Uhvvillinghessbfcbrporatibhstbpay 
additional taxes.' ' 






2. Indtistry will exei^t some control over the 






' use of funds. ' ' ^ 

' ^ \ 


• 
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INITIAL EVALUATION (continuedl 



Policies 

. Require IndusuiaL 
experience component 
in most vocational 
education programs. 

\ 

1 


Advantages 

1 i Acts as an avenue for securing industrial 
involvement. 


Resistance Potential ^ : . 

Much resistance by vocatibhal education : 
because of the increased burden and responsi- 
bility and the threat to program erifollment.' ' 

1 


2. Gives industrial exposure for students. 

3. Provides better-quality trairiing. 

Disadvantages 

1. Extends the lehgth of progrps. 

2. ■ May be burdensome to vocational education. 

, 3, May disccourage industry participation in 
the program. 


Formalate industry- 
education cooperation 
plah. 


Advantages 

1 . Secures more cbmmitrneht from industry. 

2. Allows nature of cooperation to be evalu- 
ated before operation. 

3. Creates close bonds by formalizing the ■ 
relationship. 

' Disadvantages 

1 . Perceived burden on industry arid voca- 
tional education. 

2. Plan can easily become a compliance 
document only. ' 

3. May deter industry from' participating 
. in vocational education programs. 


R^istance Potential 

Much resistance by vocational education and 
^the private sector because of the Increased 
burjlen, 

• 



id '■' • . 
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INITht|EVALUATldN(continDedj 



(0 • 



Policies 



wide network of eqoip- 
ment banks. 



Create in 
in 

shops. 



•school jor 



1 . Enhances cost-effectiveness of vocational 
education Rrograms. 

2. Creates potential for securing previoQsly 
unavailable eqaipment; 



i; 'Cost of setting up network, 



2. Questionable as to whether equipment will 
' be up-to-date. 



Advati^ges 

1 . Bridges the gap between education and 
work. 

1 . Requires restructuring of current voca- 
tional education instructional strategies, 



Resistance Potential 

tittle resistance since vocational educatibh 
vi/ill be receivirig free equipment and industry 
willbeinaking voluntary donations. 



r 



,Some industries may consider the school a 
competitor. Some unions may protest. Some 
resistance from the ybcatidhal education com- 
|ttiynity can be expected; 
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iNITiAL EVAtUATION (continued) 



Policies 

ssue federal contracts 
aindustrles tor training 
Prices. 


Advantages 

1 . Bridges the gap betNA/eeh education and - 
work. 

2. Advance&currericy of technical khb\A/ledge. 

Disadvantages 

1: May ignor^ some basic vocational edUceltidh 
values. 


Resisiahce Potential 

Vocational Education commaaity will resist 
•because it may perteive this infringement bh 
its rights. 


■Und the development 
if entrepreneurial 
raining and production 
enters. 


Advantages 

1 . Promotes cooperation with industry \pt 

neutral ground. 

._ . . ... _. 

2. Bridges gap between education 
and work; 


Resistance Potential 

Sbrr>e industries mayjook unfayo 
the idea because of the potential of increased 
conipetition: 
• * «► 



t 
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